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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 
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Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 
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will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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** All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 


Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTBSR AND 
DRESSM AKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
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LEXANDRE M. GREAN 

Formerly with B, Altman & Co, and Stern 

Bros., now Grean & Borschneck, 297 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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15 West 30th Street 





ME. Cc. A. SOCHOR 
ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
113 East roth Street 





Pe aes DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East 20th Street, near Broadway 





M E. Vv. NOEL 


(Late with Felix, Paris) — 
Importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 
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Sh Aer a 2 eS 
IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 
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The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 

August gth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 
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HATS AND GOWNS 
TAILOR GOWNS AND EVENING DRESSES 
8 East 15th Street, New York 





ae ee oe oe 
Dressmaker and Importer. Special a'tention 
to handmade summer gowns, piqués and shirt 


waists. 19 East 31st Street, New York. 





A > 2. 2. 83 2 
@ MISSES AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
EVENING DRESSES 
28 West 3sth Street, New York 





TADLER & FALK 


MAKERS OF HIGH CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


A. 





C. WEINGARTEN 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 31st Street, New York 
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Formerly with B. Altman & Co, Dress- 

makers and Importers of street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York, 





WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 





A M. 7 aS 2 FF 
. IMPORTER 

GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

142 West 48th St., New York 





HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 


Ros &@2BT 2 AS 
. DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








HATS AND BONNETS 





eer er seat 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


G A S fy O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42nd St., New York 








H. FIELDING 
e MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
144 West 23d Street, New York. 
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CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 








MEL jpacos Y 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
52 West 21st Street, 
New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 
Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 
dered to genealogists, tamilies and designers. 

Work sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66, 











PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. 1oth St., N. Y. 





Rs. LEHMANN & Miss SWIFT 
Decorative Work. Lamp shades, table 
covers, bed spreads, screens, book racks, 

French stationery holders, etc. 2 and 4 W. 33d St. 








TOILET ARTICLES 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 

Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications, Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. Oxitve ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Laprgs’ Hair 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone, 1123 38th. 











FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Rich- 


mond, and other A merican cities, originally published in Vogue. 


Sent, post-paid, to 


any address in the United States, Canada or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on 


receipt of price, $3.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 3 West 20th Street, New York 
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MARRIED 


Stout-Schroeder.—On Sat., 27 May, 
by the Rev. Dr. George S. Houghton, at the 
Church of the Transfiguration, Miss Henri- 
etta Maria, daughter of Mrs. Francis Schroe- 
der, to Mr. Charles Herman Stout. 


DIED 


Wickes.—On Sat., 27 May, Harriette 
Dowd Alley, wife of Thomas P, Wickes and 
eldest daughter of Louisa J. and the late 
George Bolton Alley. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Erben-Gaillard.—Miss Adele Erben, 
daughter of Rear-Admiral Erben, U. S. N., 
to Mr, C. B, Gibson Gaillard. 

MacCracken-Stockwell.—Miss Fay 
MacCracken, daughter of Chancellor Mac- 
Cracken, to the Rev. Frederick Stockwell. 

Havemeyer- Winslow. — Miss Dora 
Havemeyer, daughter of the late Theodore 
Havemeyer, to Lieut. Winslow, U. S. N. 


WEDDINGS 


Edgar-Soutter.—Dr. James Clifton 
Edgar, son of the late James Alexander Ed- 
gar, and Miss Ellen Muriel Beatrix Soutter, 
daughter of Mrs. James Taylor Soutter, were 
married in Trinity Church on Mon., 29 May, 
the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix officiating. Flower 
girls, Miss Nellie Brown, Miss Mary Edgar. 
Matron of honor, Viscountess Henride Ti- 
bour. Bridesmaids, Miss Laura Hard, Miss 
Julia Clark, Miss May Harper, Miss Ethel 
Ketchum, Miss Katherine Davis, Miss Isa- 
bel G. Stillman. Best man, Mr. Charles 
Edgar. Ushers, Dr. Austin Flint, Jr-, Dr. 
Howard Van Rensselaer, Dr. Irwin Hance, 
Mr. James B. Baker, Mr. W. R. K. Tay- 
lor, Mr. James T. Soutter, 


Hollister - Swift.—Mr. George Clay 
Hollister and Miss Martha Swift, daughter of 
the late Dr. Samuel Swift, will be married to- 
day at 12.30 in St. Thomas Episcopal 
Church at Mamaroneck. The Rev. Thomas 
F. Davis, assisted by the Rev. Frank Ger- 
man, officiating. Maid of honor, Miss Anita 
De Barry. Bridesmaids, Miss Alice Domin- 
ick, Miss Henrietta Hamilton, Miss Anna 
McLeod, Miss Mary Collins, Miss Siby! L. 
Bowers, Miss Alice Rogers, Miss Katharine 

- Parke, Miss Grace Dwight. Best man, Mr 
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John C. Hollister. 
erhoff Thorne, Mr. Roger Baldwin, Mr, 
James B. Neale, Mr. Nelson L. Barnes, Mr. 
Michael Gavin, Mr. T. L. Clarke, Mr. J. 
D. Thompson, Mr. D. C, Adams. 

* Iselin-Goodridge.—Mr. John H_ Ise- 
lin, son of the late John Iselin, and Miss 
Carolyn Lydia Goodridge, daughter of the 
late Frederic Goodridge, were married in the 
Episcopal Church at Riverdale-on-the-Hud- 
son on Wed., 31 May. The Rev, Edward 
Goodridge, assisted by the Rev. J. K. Hege- 
man, officiating. Maid of honor, Miss Char- 
lotte G. Wyeth. Bridesmaids, Miss Sophie 
M. Goodridge, Miss Ethel Iselin, Miss Emily 
Delafield, Miss Kilseyth Livingston. Best 
man, Mr. Henry Suydam Satterlee. Ushers, 
Mr. Austin Corbin, Mr. George S. Derby, 
Mr. Archibald Thatcher, Mr. William M. 
Benjamin, Mr. F, Laurence Lee, Mr. 
William S. Russell, Mr. Warburton Gouver- 


neur. 
INTIMATIONS 


Coppell.—Mr.and Mrs. Herbert Coppell 
have taken a large country house at Tenafly, 
N. J., where they will spend the early sum- 
mer and autumn, 

Dodge.—Mrs. Arthur Dodge left town 
last week for her country place at Weatogue, 
Conn. 

Dahlgren.—Mr, and Mrs. John Vinton 
Dahlgren will shortly leave for Colorado 
Springs, where they will spend part of the 
summer. 

Jennings.—Mr, and Mrs, Oliver G. 
Jennings have opened their country place at 
Fairfield, Conn., where they will remain 
until early in July, when they expect to go 
to Southampton, L. I., for two or three 
months, 

Lorillard.—Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, Jr., 
who arrived recently from Europe, will spend 
June at Tuxedo Park. 

Van Tennep.-——Mr. and Mrs, Frederic 
Van Tennep and family will sail on 20 June 
for Europe, to spend the summer in travel. 

Wainwright. — Mr. and Mrs, Jack 
Wainwright will spend most of the summer 
at Colorado Springs, where they have gone 
for Mr. Wainwright’s health. 


MUSIC 


The Musical Art Society of New 
York.—In pursuance of its aim to foster 
a taste for what is purest and best in a 
‘* capella,*’ choral music, desires not only to 
give adequate performance of the masterpieces 
of this character already extant, buc also to 
encourage further development of this field. 
The Society therefore offers a prize, given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Butler McCagg, and 
which it is proposed to make an annual one 
of $250.00 for the best composition for 
mixed voices, unaccompanied. The prize at 
the first competition was awarded, in 1898, 
to Horatio W. Parker, for a work entitled 
Adstant Angelorum Chori. For further par- 
ticulars, and the conditions of the second 
competition, address the President, Dr. Fred- 
erick E, Hyde. The officers of the Musical 
Art Society are, President, Dr. Frederick E. 
Hyde; Vice-presidents, Mrs. Carnegie, Mrs. 
George Hoffman, Mrs. Loomis; Secretary, 
Miss Laura J. Post; Treasurer, Mr. Dy- 
neley Prince ; Musical Director, Mr, Frank 
Damrosch, 


GOLF 


Ardsley.—The Woman’s Championship 
of the Ardsley Club was concluded on Fri., 
26 May, when Mrs. A. De Witt Cochrane 
beat Miss Caryl Eidlitz in the final round, by 
2 up and 1 to play. 

The scores were : 


Mrs. A. De Witt Cochrane - 


Ont: ..ssicckaneene 545675 8 6—51 

58. cconsccuedanen 654659 5 § 7-52 
Willis tiostdbicbecved sac. wheats 103 
Miss Caryl Eidlitz— 

Ouk «sszntdnnnauie 6552775 8 4@ 

Rie escbvnccnaieans ¢3s:5s 6397 6 6 3S 
SO Sid dedesdcvsovccccouscevesersves 101 





Morris County.—The championships 
of the Morris County Golf Club, for both 
men and women, were decided on Sat., 27 
May. Miss Marie G. Bryce won the 
Women’s Championship of the Club in 


Ushers, Mr. S. Brinck- 


the play with Miss Kip, both of whom tied 
for the honor on Friday. 


The scores were: 


Miss Marie G. Bryce— 


PTA $4s675 9 6 8$§5 
Pi csc sbapcosatens 5s 6 810 8 447 5—57 
GN, ins dcane So todsatoswedercemasbe 112 

Miss Kipp— 
OUR ooscnesokercas 56676697 § 7—55 
sb asdsecusdecse 5 8 8312 645 8 7—63 
We i cvindcasns 618665 0003656006860" 118 


The women’ played over the long course, 
5,960 yards, and the men played over it 
twice for their championship. 


The men’s championship was won by 
James A. Tyng, Henry P. Toler making the 
next best score, as follows : 


James A. Tyng— 


_ ees 44665 § § 3 5—43 

_ eee 4577444 5 5—45 88 

Se '2e@ 2 3-435 8 

ane One 455744 4 5 4—42—88 
WO cecneccsesiagnpinistigusces+ assecz 171 
Henry P. Toler— 

OM oo iccesess 44365 46 § 5—42 

OR Gy hea: sudan 465744 5 6 5§—46—88 

on ee 54544446 5 6—43 

Piii<s é5. eweus 55675 3 5 8 5—49—92 
WO. 4 -saecandssdtedviesesenu pesos 180 


Marine and Field Club.—The invita- 
tion tournament of the Marine and Field 
Club held last week on its links near Bath 
Beach was won by Walter J. Travis, Oakland 
Club, who beat H. S. Bowns, Crescent, by 
five up and eight to play. As follows : 


Travis— 

OR, 6: snihed wee 5445 43 4 6 5—40 
Bowns— 
OE is iene 4554345 9 64s 
T ravis— 

ee ee 5 38 é°¢ 

Bowns— 

OW t.igectimias 4646 5 


The consolation cup was won by Arthur 
P. Clapp, of the Marine and Field, who beat 
Frank P. Freeman, Apawamis, by one hole. 

The handicap event resulted in a tie be- 
tween J. Owen Winston, the interscholastic 
champion, and C. W. Taintor, of Richmond 
County. Travis made the best gross score, 
77 strokes: 


Walter J. Travis— 


Res -cdowneonsinee 44443 4464 4 5-36 
Dies: os nesenenses 4644444 5 6-41 
Ns: cecce tp tbactieedéguiaueeaan od 77 


Winston and Taintor will play off the tie. 


G. Owen Winston, Westchester Golf— 
Gross, Hd’cp. Net. 
5—42 


TFAMS. ccccsccccccescscecsscccces 
C. W. Taintor, Richmond County— 


Gees 5 63545 6 6 §-~45 
+6 544445 7 4-4 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Cymric.—Sailing Wed., 24 May, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. M. Adams and family, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Colgate, Mr. and Mrs. G. L. 
Nicholls, Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D.D , Mrs. 
Parkhurst, Mr. James R. Soley, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Stewart, General B. F. Tracy, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Trotter, Mrs. Wester- 
velt, Mr. Leonidas Westervelt. 

St. Louis.—Sailing Wed., 24 May, 
Mrs. Vanderbilt Allen, Miss Allen, Mr, and 
Mrs. H. B. Barnes, Miss P. D. Barnes, Dr. 
Alexander W. Biddle, the Misses Biddle, 
Mrs. S. A. Dyer and children, Dr. Allan 
McLane Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Lowe and children, Col. Thomas P. Ochil- 
tree, Mrs. George T. Oliver, the Misses 
Oliver, Mr, Augustus R. Oliver, Master 
Bennet Oliver, Mr. William Rhinelander 
Stewart, Mr. E. P. Stillman, the Misses 
Stillman, Mr. James B. Townsend, Hon. 
and Mrs. Timothy L. Woodruff. 

Patricia.— Sailing Sat., 27 May, Mr. 
Thos. S. Creighton, Miss Catherine Creigh- 
ton, Mrs. R. K. Hawley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. H. Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred C- 
Howland, Miss Alice Howland, Mr. and 


Mrs, J. A. Kinney, Mr. and Mrs, Albert 
King, Miss Ruth King, Mr. and Mrs. Justus 
Ruperti, Miss Ruperti, Master J. O. Ruperti, 
Mr, and Mrs, Julius Robertson. 





SEEN ON THE STAGE 


Hosts, Ibsen’s depressingly realistic 
play, was given a single representa- 
tion at Carnegie Lyceum on Monday 

evening, the cast including such capable 
players as John Blair and Mary Shaw. Much 
interest in the occasion was shown by the 
public and the critics. 


Erminie has fully justified the foresight of 
those responsible for its revival, as the Casino 
audiences have been large and enthusiastic. 
The limit of the engagement is approaching. 


It is pleasant to chronicle that a certain 
stage production, which was counted upon to 
draw by reason of its indecency, has failed 
entirely to attract the public, with the result 
of its abrupt withdrawal within a week of its 
first production. 


His Excellency the Governor continues at 
the Empire to draw audiences who testify 
their appreciation by vigorous applause and 
frequent laughter. Miss Jessie Millward 
has extended the sphere and intensity of her 
popularity by the brilliancy of her acting in 
this diverting comedy. 


A Reign of Error, at the Victoria, has had 
its season extended indefinitely, and the in- 
tention is proclaimed of continuing the en- 
gagement of the Rogers Brothers as long as 
the audiences continue to manifest a desire to 
see them.—The Man in the Moon, at the 
New York, continues to prosper, and Miss 
Louise Freear continues to be as inimitable as 
ever.—A third hold-over, the popularity of 
which knows no waning, is The Great Ruby, 
which, although deprived of the prestige of 
Miss Rehan’s name and personality, draws 
many times larger audiences than would seem 
possible out of the season. 


Felix Morris is at Keith’s, giving his well- 
known The Vagabond,—Cissie Loftus is at 
the Pleasure Palace, it being this charming 
mimic’s first engagement at this house. 


A Stolen Kiss is the suggestive title of a 
little play at Proctor’s, the chief actor in 
which is Huntington Miller. 


AT THE THEATRES 

Academy of Music—8.15, King of The Opium 
Ring. 

Casino—8, Erminie. 
Daly’s—7.45, The Great Ruby. 
Empire—8.20, His Excellency the Governor. 
Garrick—8,10, Zaza. 
Herald Square—8.15, An Arabian Girl. 
New York—7.45, The Man in the Moon, 
Keith’s—Continuous performance. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 
Pastor's—Continuous performance. 
Koster & Bial's—Burlesque and variety. 
Victoria—8.15, A Reign of Error. 
Weber & Fields—Variety. 
Pleasure Palace —Continuous performance. 
Harlem Masic Hall—Vaudeville. 
Eden Mus¢e—Cinématograph, waxworks. 
Madison Square Garden—Electrical Show. 








Note :—Readers of Vogue in- 
quiring names of shops where articles 
are purchasableshould enclosestamped 
and addressed envelope for reply, and 
state page and date. 





PIANOS TO RENT 


We give particular attention to renting pianos 
for the summer season, and take entire charge 
of delivering the piano tothe house in the country, 
and returning it at the end of the season. Prices and 
full particulars furnished upon application. 
& HAMLIN CO.,3 and 5 W. 18th St., N.Y. 
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RULES 

(1) The writer's tull name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions onl 
by mail before publication, an 
paid by correspondent. 

1278. Remaking Bodice of Summer 
Gown. ToH. L. F,—Will you suggest a 
way to remodel waist of enclosed sample? It 
is trimmed with a Roman key border of 
butter-colored insertion, and has never been 
becoming. Sleeves are mousquetaire. Should 
like to use the same insertion, as skirt is very 
pretty. What color ribbon would be a pretty 
contrast? 

Your sample would look well remodeled 
like the right figure on page 265, Vogue 20 
April, using your insertion where the trim- 
ming is onthe model, If you have enough 
material, tuck it between the rows of inser- 
tion. Front and collar of white mousseline 
de soie or chiffon, Black velvet ribbon, 
which is being much worn on summer frocks, 
would be effective with this color. White 
satin or taffeta ribbon would also look well. 
The color is too vivid for any other contrast. 

Anonymous. See Rule I.—The ques- 
tion of Annual Subscriber is anonymous. 
We cannot undertake to answer questions of 
anonymous correspondents. 

1279. Correct Shoes for Summer— 
Belt Buckles—White Skirts. To N. 
T.—Will Vogue kindly advise me in regard 
to buying summer shoes and boots? On ac- 
count of weak ankles 1 do not wear low 
shoes altogether in summer, For street wear, 
should boots be of patent leather, or are the 
fine kid boots—tips of same, turned soles— 
correct with summer gowns? Should shoes 
be of patent leather or fine kid, or some in 
tan, and slippers black or tan, patent leather, 
embroidered or plain? The shops have a 
great variety, and it is a trifle confusing to 
know just what to buy, excepting the golf 
and tennis shoes. 

(2) Are enameled belt buckles less desir- 
able than many newer ones less expensive ? 

(3) What kind of waists and fronts are 
prettiest with Econ piqué jackets and skirts? 
Would the enclosed sample be pretty? 
Would a color be better, and how should the 
neck be dressed with shirt waists? What 
kind of skirts should be worn with dainty, 
elaborate white shirt waists? They seem as 
elaborate as our white dimity gowns of last 
season, and it occurred to me simple white 
dimity or lawn skirts would be prettier with 
the same than heavier skirts. 

(1) Patent leather boots are too warm for 
summer, therefore when you do not wear 
shoes should advise a boot of fine French kid 
with tip of the same; toe not too pointed, 
heel rather low. For dress occasions patent 
leather shoes are the prettiest, but some peo- 
ple find them very uncomfortable in summer, 
and a kid shoe with patent leather tip or not, 
as preferred, is equally correct. For morning 
wear tan shoes are proper ; they should have 
round toes and low flat heels. Patent leather 
slippers are the prettiest for general wear—not 
embroidered, but with a simple buckle, or a 
small bow, plain or incrusted with jet. For 
afternoon wear should advise patent leather 
pumps, like those worn by men, with slightly 
higher heels ; as your ankles are weak we do 
not advise Louis xvi heels. Tan slippers are 
very seldom worn. With “evening gowns, 
slippers in satin, matching the gown, are cor- 
rect. Black satin slippers may be embroidered 
with jet, but not in colors. 

(Continued on page vii.) 
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IMPORTER OF ROBES 
EVENING GOWNS A SPECIALTY. 
11 West 30th Street, New York. 
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MEN’S FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies’ Shirt Waists. 


In stock or made to order. 





Materials include fine Batiste, Madapollam, Linen, Satin Broché, and Scotch 
Madras, in stripes and cords, of various groupings, and a variety of de- 


tached figures. 








YOUMANS 
Celebrated Hats 


ROUND HATS AND 
BONNETS 


CORRECT STYLES IN 


LADIES’ SAILORS 


AND 


WALKING HATS 


Authorized Agents in Principal 
Cities. 


Booklet of Spring Styles will be sent 
upon request. 


1107-1109 Broadway, 
Madison Sq., West 


158 Broadway, near Liberty Street 





| from 35c., 40c. and 45¢. 
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5 Suits and Wraps. 


Tailor Made Suits, French Gowns, Organdie, 
Grenadine and Street Dresses. 
Pique and Duck Suits, Lace and Cloth Capes, 
Top Coats and Jackets, Eton Coats. 


Silk Waists. 


Sdeoadway dG > | oth Olveet. 


Ao, Constable, 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 





Registered Trade Mark 


Annual Clearing Sale 


Washable Dress 
At **The Linen Store”’ 


Printed India Dimities 
and Fancy French Cottons, 
reduced from 25c. and 35c. 


Imported Madras Shirt- 


ings (a very large vey) 18c. 


reduced from 35c. 


Printed French Organdie Fancy ‘Swiss’’ spot ) 
Rayé and Gazes x eomrd | Muslins, reduced from 4oc. 25C 
6 I5C. | ‘oe GS ns 5 5 . 


French Printed Satin | 
Broche Shirtings (beautiful 
goods for waists), sees if 25C-| 
from soc. 


Fancy Black and Fancy 
|White Dress Cottons, re- 
| duced from 5c. and 
Sen Phe : 


15C. 


Together with a quantity of Printed and Colored Piqués, Linen and 
Cotton Ducks, and Fancy Zephyr Ginghams at about half former prices. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 


Fabrics 





All the fashionable tints, white, black, and black and white. 





FOX’S PATENT SPAT PUTTEE 


For Golfing, Hunting, Riding, Bicycling, Fishing, 
nine etc, The most practical and comfortable 
form of High Gaiter yet produ A Spat and — e 
combined, forming one continuous piece. Will fit any 
boot or shoe. They can be put on much quicker than 
the ordinary cloth gaiter. NO BUTTONS TO COME 
OFF. Very neat in appearance. by a support to 
the leg. Strengthening for young childre: 

All wool and waterproofed. Easil dried or cleansed. 

Can be had in Black, Brown, 4 
and a variety of mixtures. 

Write for Illustrated Circular 59 Shade Card. 
rice, $5.00 per p: 
Sold at all leading Stores, Ourfitters, Tailors, etc. 
r sent direct on receipt of price by 


BALE & MANLEY, 415 Wool Exchange Bldg. 
Beach St. and West Broadway, N. Y. 


Shade Wort Work- 


7 Because it isn’t mounted on 
q THE IMPROVED 


ct HARTSHORN 
ri SHADE ROLLER. 
ia 


avy Blue, Kharkee, 











when buying your shades. 








Readers inquiring names of shops where articles 
mentioned in Vogue are purchasable should alway: 


| enclose a stamped and addressed envelope for reply. 











KE. A. MORRISON & SON 
IMPORTERS 


In addition to our stock of Sum- 


mer Hats we are showing latest Ideas 
in Black and White Chiffon, Mus- 
line for Country, Golf and Seaside. 


893 BROADWAY 
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He ever-increasing circle of activities which engage the attention of 
I women is the cause of considerable apprehension on the part of 
some men, who regard this competition as threatening the pres- 
ent rate of wages and salaries. Whatever the temporary result, woman 
has come to stay as a factor in the world of economics, and the man 
worker will have to adjust himself to the new condition. In the next 
generation, by farthest, it is to be hoped bread-winning for girls will be 
deliberately planned, and not left to haphazard, as it is in most cases to- 
day; indeed it is conceivable that within the next twenty-five years a con- 
siderable body of public opinion will incline to the belief that the dependent 
woman merits the contempt that has heretofore been the portion of the 
woman who was a worker in trade and industry. 


When that enlightened day arrives it will seem a strange perversion 
of sentiment that regards drones as superior to workers, which is the 
opinion that has heretofore prevailed in regard to women, and to men in 
a lesser degree. As a matter of fact, idle folk do, not justify their exist- 
ence, and neither manner, nor fine clothes, nor the possession of millions 
makes those whose existence is dedicated to the pursuit of pleasure other 
than ignoble and their life in any community a menace to its well-being, 
for their influence is depraved. By example they undermine homely vir- 
tues, such as honesty, and such attributes as refinement of thought and 
personal delicacy, perverting the noble ideals which have for their basic 
idea self-abnegation. The self-centred class represents a phase of the 
development of the race, and the unmerited esteem in which it is held 
will pass as peoples get farther away from their original state of bar- 
barism. 


An important factor in bringing about this development will be the 
change in the status of large and ever increasing numbers of women who 
will come out from among the non-producing class and join the num- 
bers of the economic independents. That the leaven of this change has be- 
gun to work in a large way has been evidenced lately by the suggestions 
made in regard to the enormous excess of one and one-quarter million 
women over men in the British Isles, a disproportion brought about in 
recent years by the rush of men to South Africa. Twenty-five years 
ago these women would have been classed as superfluous, and philanthropic 
ladies would have gone about asking audiences ‘¢ What shall we do with 
our daughters?’ The present day finds representative men and women 
ready with suggestions along economic lines, the specific recommendations 
including training in dairy farming and other pursuits adapted to the re- 
quirements of the South African environment. The intention is to prop- 
erly train such women and girls as will take up the courses and then en- 
courage their emigration when they are to be assisted and directed in the 
pursuit of the various industries either by associated effort among them- 
selves or by joining their activities to those of their countrymen—to many 
of whom they are related—who have preceded them to the Dark Contin- 
ent. What is remarkable about these plans having for their object the 
emigration of thousands of women from England, is that there is no 
hint, as there would have been in earlier days, that they are to be shipped 
as prospective wives—so many by-no-one-wanted creatures in pursuit of 
husbands. The gain in dignity for the woman sex will be enormous 
when women seek their fortune as their brothers do, as producers of 
world-desired work. There is need of educating public opinion to ap- 
preciate the dignity of labor, however lowly, if conscientiously performed, 
and to esteem the laborer. If he be illiterate, shy of baths, and without 
grace of manner, enlightened philanthropy should see to it that his children 
are given the advantage of training in these distinctly artificial accom- 
plishments, and some attempt should also be made to lessen the extent of 
the fathers’ lack of these social attractions. 


The gospel of work will be one of the dominant gospels of the com- 
ing century, and its preachment and enforcement will relegate the drone 
of all ranks to the ranks of the despised. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


SCIENCE ARRAYING ITSELF EVER MORE AGGRES- 
SIVELY AGAINST CUPID—INSANITY JUSTLY 
CHARGEABLE TO ANCESTRAL IGNOR- 
ANCE, STUPIDITY AND WILFUL- 
NESS—REST CURE FOR 
WOMEN’S CLUBS— 

AMERICAN SOLDIERS STILL IN NEED OF READING 
MATTER 


Here has been considerable joking in- 
dulged in by the press at the expense 


of a society which sets forth the study 
of life as its aim, and at the public meetings of 
which some very plain speaking has character- 
ized the discussions of subjects not usually 
commented upon outside of the clinic or the 
medical journal. However one may question 
the good taste of this organization’s particular 
method of seeking enlightenment, thinking 
men and women must realize that among the 
most imperative needs of the hour—if, indeed, 
not the most vital one—is more accurate knowl- 
edge of the laws governing the reproduction of 
the human race, and its proper care and devel- 
opment in childhood and adult life as well. 
Such fearful waste of human effort and vitality 
as is involved in present ignorance as to the 
laws of birth, heredity, environment and train- 
ing is a disgrace to beings endowed with rea- 
son. An eminent statistician has lately pub- 
lished the results of careful computations as to 
the longevity of the race, and his conclusions 
are a terrible indictment of parentage the world 
over, for one-half of all children born die be- 
fore they reach the age of seventeen, and only 


one person in one thousand lives to be sixty. 


*** 

Of those who do live beyond seventeen an 
ever-increasing number are mental or moral 
defectives. These melancholy results are the 
outcome of unenlightened parentage and de- 
fective training. In a lately published paper 
on Causes and Prevention of Insanity, Dr. 
Smith Baker makes a strong plea for fit mar- 
riages, and among undesirable unions, which 
will inevitably unfavorably affect progeny, he 
classes too great physical disproportion, too 
great disparity of age, or of family, or of nat- 
ural tendencies ; or, on the other hand, too 
near sameness, either through consanguinity or 
other sources; or, too fixed constitutional 
characteristics ; or, even too great differences 
of education, religion, taste or ambition. The 
outcome of such marriages is a vitiated stream 
of tendency. Dr. Baker further asserts that 
every marriage now is at best an experiment— 
blind and chance-taking, often, in a most dan- 
gerous and wasteful sense. 

* 

It is the duty of parents to train their chil- 
dren to look forward to marriage not as the 
acme of personal indulgence and satisfaction, 
but as a most responsible partnership for the 
developmental keeping of unborn fortunes and 
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the proper nurturing of the children who may 
come to them. As will readily be seen, Cupid's 
réle is distinctly a subordinate one in this sci- 
entific plan of matrimony ; and, surely, it is 
about time that Cupid was compelled to abdi- 
cate, for a pretty mess he has made of matters. 
It is he who has given point to the lamentation 
that man that is born of woman is of few days 
and many sorrows. When a study of biology 
replaces the intense and exclusive devotion to 
romance-reading now prevalent among maids 
and youths and their parents, the vital affairs 
of humanity will take a decided turn for the 
better. 
**% 

The tendency to organize clubs, which is a 
distinctly latter-day movement on the part of 
women, has been defined by sociologists as a 
desire largely unrealized on the part of the 
women themselves to escape the dwarfing in- 
fluences of the home. And in confirmation of 
this view it is noticeable that women’s clubs, 
as a rule, are prone to introduce lecture or 
study courses of some kind, the members feel- 
ing it incumbent upon themselves, apparently, 
to enlarge their mental horizon; or else they 
organize themselves into a body of practical 
workers, and abate nuisances or improve vil- 
lages. Their aim is to be up and doing some- 
thing. And even in their times of alleged re- 
laxation they are sung to, or talked to, or re- 
cited to. Sucha laissez faire experience as invit- 
ing one’s soul to **loaf’’ is unknown in the 
woman's club. This incessant activity seems 
to Professor Felix Adler to be an ideal state, for 
in addressing an audience of women lately, he 
averred that a club must do something to 
justify its existence ; that it should not be built 
upon anything ephemeral, or upon the person- 
ality of its members. In spite of which dictum, 
from a man of acknowledged ability and wide 
experience, it must be admitted that the rest 
cure would be wholesome, if indulged in at 
least occasionally by clubs composed of strenu- 
ous ladies, whose incessant mental and physical 
rushings about entail unbecoming wear and 
tear on nerves and muscles. 

* 

The news of incessant fighting in the Philip- 
pines, and the reports of the continued with- 
drawals of troops from the West Indies, have 
a tendency to discourage the sending of reading 
matter to the soldiers still in the service, the 
public being under the impression, apparently, 
that there is little or no call for periodicals or 
newspapers. From published statements this 
conclusion appears to be erroneous, as quarter- 
masters and chaplains have lately sent out urg- 
ent appeals for reading matter, and also for 
clothes. Books of all kinds, periodical litera- 
ture and newspapers as well as pajamas and 
other kinds of clothing are in great demand. 
Printed matter can be forwarded through the 
Church Periodical Club, Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-second Street, New York, or it may 
be sent direct to Captain C. B. Hoppin, 
Quarter-master, Second United States Cavalry, 
Santa Clara, Cuba, or to John Howe Peyton, 
care of General Otis, at Manila. All charges 
should be prepaid, so that the recipients will 
be spared both expense and delay in receipt. 
In Santa Clara the soldiers are destitute of 
reading matter, and as the same mail rates pre- 
vail as in the United States, there would be 
little trouble involved in addressing the finished- 
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with morning or evening paper direct to the 
Quartermaster named above. 





A MAD JOURNEY 


CuHaprTer VII 


HOMEWARD BOUND 


N the third day of our trip, we wit- 
nessed the most magnificent spec- 
tacle which it has ever been my for- 

tune tosee. The snow had ceased to fall 
early in the morning and toward midday the 
sun, which I had not gazed upon since my 
departure from St. Petersburg, suddenly 
broke through the dense gray layers of 
clouds, and its golden rays transformed the 
gloomy landscape like the wand of a magician. 
No pen can describe the dazzling splendor of 
the endless frozen plains shimmering like 
waves of molten silver to where the horizon 
melted in a faint blue line against the still 
paler blue of the sky. Every branch on the 
bushes, every blade and tuft of the frozen 
reeds sheathed in transparent ice reflected 
the light in rainbow hues, and as the wind 
lifted some of the loose snow far up into the 
air it seemed to us as if we were surrounded 
with a slight veil of crystals wonderfully spun 
by the hands of a genie. 

Speechless with admiration we gazed at this 
unique scene, and even our Cossacks, who 
generally looked as interested in our surround- 
ings as bears awakened before they had done 
hibernating, actually gave vent to a series of 
enthusiastic, if rather discordant, hurrahs. The 
horses caught the infection and, bounding like 
deer, flew over the snow with the fleetness of 
zephyrs, and the next few hours were enjoy- 
able in the extreme. Unfortunately, this de- 
lightful state of affairs did not last, and, after 
an intensely cold starlit night, we relapsed 
into storm and falling snow, which followed 
the faint red of a sullen winter's dawn. 

Driving on and on, never pausing, save 
to change horses and to take a hurried meal at 
a post-house, we went through the same tedi- 
ous routine which I had experienced before ; 
but, at last, we once more reached Ekater- 
inburg and put up at the hotel. From thence 
I sent a dispatch to Nadéje telling her of Fédor’s 
safety. The latter, as we came nearer to our 
destination, puzzled me by his gradually 
sinking energy. He often slept for hours 
together during the latter part of our trip 
in the kibitka, and when awake his mind 
seemed absorbed and full of dull, feverish day 
dreams. Although at first he had talked 
almost unceasingly of Nadéje and her child, 
he now never mentioned their names. Once 
when I asked him to tell me what troubled 
him, he fixed his dark blue eyes on me very 
sadly and said, simply : 

‘« The ineffaceable past lies sometimes heavily 
upon me, and is like a ghost that tracks my 
steps. I have done wrong in inducing Nadéje 
to marry me secretly, and this thought hangs 
like a millstone about my neck. My punish- 
ment has been hard already, but never 
more deeply so than since I have seen what 
you, Princess, have undergone to save me.”* 

‘“‘Do not say that,’’ I exclaimed, much 
annoyed ; ‘‘ you have no need to regret any- 
thing so far as I am concerned. This trip has 
been to me a pleasant novelty in a monotonous 
round of self-indulgence and also a great 
pleasure, I assure you.”” 


(Continued on page 354.) 








SUMMER HATS FROM KNOX 
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(Continued from page 352. 

He shook his head and murmured, wist- 
fully, ** You say So, and I wish I could be- 
lieve you; but it does not lessen my debt of 
gratitude, a debt which I can never repay." 
ba, ‘‘ Nonsense,"’ I rejoined impatiently, ‘« when 
I see you living happily with your Nadéje I 
shall be more than repaid for a little trouble 
and fatigue.’ But as I said the words a sin- 
gular feeling of doubt entered my heart like a 
foreboding of coming sorrows which seemed to 
me to overshadow the future of this man 
whom I had learned to like as I would a 
brother. 

We stayed two days in Ekaterinburg and then 
went on to Moscow and from thence to Vienna, 
where we arrived at last one evening much ex- 
nausted, but very happy to see the end of our 
awful journey. I left Fedor at the hotel, prom- 
ising to communicate with him as soon as I 
had seen Nadéje and prepared her for the joy 
of meeting him again. 

A storm of reproaches awaited me at home, 
for the Prince who had by this time learned 
my reasons for going to Russia was in a tower- 
ing rage. He received me with a grandilo- 
quent speech which, if it did not impress me 
much, had at any rate the merit of coming 
straight from the heart. The position was a 
trying one for him, I readily acknowledged, 
for if he liked publicity himself, he hated any 
one else to attract attention, and the news of 
my Siberian undertaking had, through some in- 
discretion on the part of my servants, become 
universally known and, to his horror, it had 
created a genuine sensation. As I, however, 
declined to receive his admonitions in a tame 
spirit he soon cooled down and the subject was 
dropped for the nonce. 

The next morning I drove to the address 
which had been given me by Nadéje as that of 
the house where she lived with her father. 
It was in the old quarter of Vienna, some- 
where behind the Graben, and the place looked 
dark and dismal enough on this blustering 
March afternoon. I sent my footman to inquire 
whether I could see Fraulein Zarinska, and was 
suprised and distressed to hear that she had 


left Vienna some days previously, but that 


Herr Zarinski was at home _ I immediately 
decided to see the old gentleman, and to find 
out from him—without, of course, betraying 
his daughter’s secret-—where I could find her. 
With some difficulty I obtained admittance and 
was ushered by an old man-servant, clothed 
in funereal black, into a melancholy salon 
looking out on a narrow, dark street. 

Everything there was singularly gloomy, 
the sombre hangings and ebony furniture, 
stifly arranged on the oaken floor—which 
was waxed and polished to a dangerous ex- 
tent—gave the room an uninhabited appear- 
ance, and even the large coal fire burning in the 
grate did not succeed in brightening this 
unfriendly apartment. 

I waited so long that I was on the point of 
ringing the bell to remind the household of my 
presence, when the door opened and an old 
man entered the room. He must have been 
more than sixty, but he was tall, erect, and still 
unbending. His black eyes flashed with the 
fire of youth, and his thin-lipped mouth had a 
cruel look. He bowed low before me and 
asked, in excellent German, what procured 
him the honor of a call from me. 

*‘I came with the hope of meeting your 
daughter,’’ I said to him, ‘‘but your man 
informs me that she has left Vienna. Would 
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you oblige me by letting me know where I can 
write to her?”’ 

He shot a look of deep aversion at me, then 
controlling himself with evident effort he said 
iu strange hollow voice : 

‘<I have no longer a daughter. She for- 
feited all claim to my affection when she de- 
based herself by a secret marriage with a man 
whom I had forbidden her to know.”’ 

«¢ Do not speak such words,’’ I said sternly. 
*¢ Your daughter has sacrificed her happiness 
for your sake and the secrecy of her marriage 
was only the result of your unjust prejudice.’’ 

The old man listened to me with bitter 
scorn depicted on his sharp, pale features. 

‘* I do not wish to be wanting in courtesy to 
a lady of your exalted rank, and yet I must de- 
cline to discuss this matter any further ; since I 
discovered my daughter’ treachery, she is dead 
to me, and nothing will make me reconsider 
my decision as far as she is concerned.”” 

His voice was cold and resolute and I saw 
that, as he said himself, nothing could move 
him in his resolve. 

*« Will you at least tell me what has be- 
come of her?’’ I exclaimed, forgetting in the 
intensity of my resolve to resent this strange 
man’s extraordinary manner. 

He hesitated a moment and then said, re- 
luctantly, ‘‘ She was summond to Rovigno in 
Istria a week ago. That is all I know, ask 
me no more.”” 

She has gone to her child, I thought to my- 
self, with a pang of pity for the poor young 
mother, as I listened to him with rage rising in 
my heart. I knew, however, what I had come 
to find out, and slightly bowing to him I 
walked across the room, too angry to trust 
myself to speak. On the doorstep I turned my 
head and involuntarily looked back. Old 
Zarinski was still standing by the mantelpiece ; 
his face was motionless and bloodless like that 
of a corpse, and the expression of his eyes was 
so relentless and fierce that I could not help 
saying aloud : 

«« You will yet live to regret what you have 
done.’” Then I walked rapidly down-stairs, 
with a feeling of deep concern creeping into 
my very soul. 

On my way to the hotel I puzzled my brain 
to unravel the problem of how her father had 
discovered Nadéje’s marriage ; but it was use- 
less, and even with the help of Fédor, who was 
greatly distressed at the new turn which affairs 
had taken, I could not make out what had 
happened. Poor Fedor looked so extremely 
wretched that I felt heartily sorry for him. 
He decided to start for Istria in a few hours, 
and I made him promise to let me know at 
once how he had found Nadéje and her baby, 
and also not to hesitate to call me should he 
need my help. 

We knew where Nadéje was, that was all, 
and we were thankful for that, but, unfortu- 
nately, her only friends, who were also Fédor’s 
relatives, were not in Vienna. They were 
wintering in Egypt, and thus we could not find 
out from anyone what had taken place during 
my absence. Fedor was almost beside himself 
with sorrow at the thought of the misery which 
his young wife must have endured for his sake, 
and a sense of guilt lay heavily upon him. 
When he came to bid me good-bye that even- 
ing, I was amazed at the ravages which these 
emotions had worked on him, and wondered to 
myself how long his strength would endure if 
circumstances did not change very soon. 

(To be continued.) 
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to the fore, succeeding the finish of 

gowns for land functions. White is 
distinguished as the smart choice for the season 
in every material suitable—cloths, serges, and 
cloth-finished flannels deserve first mention. 
Blouses, Etons and short jackets are fitted out 
with corresponding skirts, and while there is a 
gold button tendency, pearl, and specially 
made enamelled yacht buttons remain steadfast 
to old traditions. 


Ge and launch suits are once more 


YACHTING COSTUME OF IVORY-WHITE CLOTH 


Skirts are long, and fitted flounces are in 
favor. An instance of a smart affair of this 
kind, to be worn at Narragansett, is of ivory- 
white face-cloth, the skirt in long, flaring 
gores, finished on the bottom with twenty-five 
rows of silk stitching in dark blue. A blouse, 
whose cut outlines the figure to perfection, and 
slightly droops in the middle front, has a sailor 
collar, also covered with many rows of blue 
silk stitchings, while in the corners are blue 
embroidered anchors, a white silk stock chemi- 


. sette with its white silk sailor tie, the ends 


of which are strapped with blue silk. A 
charming toilette with a white satin-straw sailor 
hat for its completion, trimmed with a white 
lace veil and large white quills. White gloves, 
a white leather belt, and blue parasol to match 
the stitching, sum up the main accessories. 


ONE OF WHITE SERGE TRIMMED WITH WHITE 
SATIN BANDS 


Another example, and destined for the same 
wearer, is built of white serge, smoothest of 
cloth finish, and in character exceedingly 
dressy. Over the white silk under petticoat 
fall two serge skirts, separate and unlined of 
course. The under one is long, modelled 
in flaring gores, and trimmed with two rows, 
equally spaced off, of bias white satin bands, 
three inches wide and scalloped on both sides. 
The edge is trimmed with a narrow lace-like 
gimp of white silk. Over this, again, falls the 
peplum, with a similar trimming in three 
rows, which produces an exceedingly charming 
effect. A jacket—waist coatee to match with 
one row of white satin band trimming for finish— 
has, in addition, long revers to its open fronts 
faced with white satin, and covered by over- 
lapping rows of narrow yellow Valenciennes 
gathered on one edge, with a soft white 
mousseline and lace front. A white chip 
toque turned up with black, and then trimmed 
with black and white wings, besides a smart 
Louis xv bow of black velvet ribbon, and 
nothing is left to be desired. 


FLANNEL COSTUMES 


Less elaborate white suits are in flannel 
fabrics, for the present flannel finish is, to all 
intents and purposes, that of cloth. Costumes 
consist of long gored skirts, having for finish 
on the bottom wide bands of silk stitchings 
in straight lines, in festoons or in points, done 
with white, black or colored silks. Besides, 
there are skirts with fitted flounces, and finished 
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top and bottom with stitched straps ; in either 
form, their jackets or Etons will have the 
same style of trimming, while their revers 
have frequently white satin facings, overlaid 
by set pieces of beurre yellow embroidery on 
a net foundation of the same tint. Caps 
of the same cloth, with visors of white patent- 
leather, are furnished with the gown when 
ordered, and if one does much yachting they 
are very necessary. What is particularly 
smart, apropos of yachting hats, are white or 
yellow straws trimmed, not only with white 
wings but the breasts as well, which give the 
effect of a white-feather hat. 


DUCK SUIT MADE WITH FITTED FLOUNCE 


Duck suits are far and away the most useful 
of all suits for midsummer, boating, yachting, 
or launch parties. They have never been as 
smartly built as this season. In all the well- 
made ones the duck is shrunk before the scis- 
sors is put into it. Boxed and ready for 
sending to Newport are two tailor-made 
beauties, each as different as possible from the 
other. One has its skirt cut with a fitted 
flounce, simply finished with many rows of 
strapped stitchings, while the short jacket at the 
bottom is scalloped into the figure both front 
and back. It has elongated front tabs, how- 
ever, and is also finished in all its parts, revers, 
cuffs and collar, with the same duck strappings. 
It is buttoned with a double-breasted effect by 
handsome pearl buttons, which may be changed 
for gilt ones at pleasure, as gold buttons have 
made a decided hit since our military and 
naval victories have taken place. Accom- 
panying this suit is a light pervenche or myrtle 
blue silk waist, one of the new soft, light 
French taffetas, and entirely composed of fine 
tucks run by hand and divided into groups by 
a white silk hem-stitching very broad and 
open. Stock of plain taffeta is tucked, each 
tuck edged with the narrowest of white lace, 
boned high in the back into round points, and 
between their opening is a fan of lace. Plain 
taffeta sleeves are with hemstitched tuckings 
across their tops. Cravat bow of the plain taf- 
feta is edged with lace. White kid belt and 
white Roman pearl studs down the front mark 
the useful as well as the ornamental. 


DUCK SUIT TRIMMED WITH LAWN PIPINGS 


The second suit is of quite another genre. 
The skirt is of the long gore model, and around 
the bottom are no less than twenty rows of 
bias white lawn pipings stitched on in such a 
manner as to give the effect of cordings; noth- 
ing smarter can beimagined. An Eton jacket 
with revers and turned-over collar shows no 
duck whatever, so close are the lawn pipings 
laid on; neither do the close coat sleeves. Be- 
sides, a very dressy lace and pale yellow lissé front 
with stock attached to a thin lining silk sleeve- 
less bodice, was a bewitching shirt waist of 
rose-pink batiste embroidered in slanting lines 
which met in the back, the design miniature 
daisies done with white cotton of the finest 
quality, the centres in yellow. Stock to match 
in overlapping bands, between which were frills 
of narrow lace, the cuffs of the sleeves repeat- 
ing the idea less elaborately. The fronts were 
held together by three tiny tabs delicately em- 
broidered and buttoned each with a pair of 
crystal heart buttons not a quarter of an inch 
across. A yacht flag brooch and match buckle 
of gold brilliantly enameled are to be worn on 
occasions. 





[ Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops where 
articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply, and state page and date. See illustrations 
on pages 358 and 359 } 


He dressmaker who comes in by the 
day is in many cases a great help, and 
especially in thin summer frocks ; but 

there are people who have not been able to find 
a satisfactory sewer, and have learned by dear 
experience that often more money is spent and 
more patience exhausted than the frock is 
worth. 

To those who have suffered and have no de- 
sire to repeat the experiment, I have hunted up 
some smart, inexpensive organdies—just such 
things as are so dainty and becoming for gar- 
den party or warm afternoons in summer. 
The sketch shows a particularly dainty pink 
organdie of very sheer quality. The skirt is 
cut en traine with shallow plaits included in 
the waist band, and hung over a lawn skirt of 
the same cut and shade, finished at the bottom 
with a ruffle edged with lace. On the skirt 
proper are narrow ruffles of fluted organdie, 
finished with narrow black Chantilly lace. The 
bodice has a guimpe and vest of tucks and in- 
sertion. A crushed velvet collar and girdle of 
black give tone and character to the costume. 
Complete, this little frock can be bought for 
$25. 

An evening bodice to go with the skirt, 
that would be very becoming and useful could 
be easily made for almost nothing. This same 
model jis to be had in pale blue and white as 
well as in pink. 

$30 is the price of a pretty white organdie 
inlet with black point d’ esprit insertion. Down 
the front of the skirt a panel is formed of bars 
of insertion, finished at either side with narrow 
knife plaitings edged in turn with lace. A shal- 
low yoke of all-over embroidery, or needle- 
work, is outlined with a full ruche ruffle. The 
sleeves are tucked at the top in one large dia- 
mond and finished at the hand with a lace-edged 
ruffle. The simplicity of the ‘frock makes it 
particularly suitable for mourning ; collar and 
girdle of white gauze ribbon. 

Piqués of all colors and variety of models 
are selling at very reasonable prices, from $10 
up. Some of the more expensive ones are ex- 
quisite, especially the light blues trimmed 
with white piqué and narrow black velvet rib- 
bons or braid. 

The French linens are also attractively smart 
and very good style, built in sailor suits, which, 
by the way, no longer follow the conventional 
orthodox idea of plain tailor collar, tailor skirt, 
etc., but branch nobly out into a variety of 
trimming, which makes them particularly chic 
and desirable. Bargains in imported frocks 
and odd bodices are now to be picked up at 
some of the best shops. Very smart indeed 
is a frock like the sketch made of gray serge 
reduced to $125. 

The skirt has a scant bias flounce at the 
bottom, over which the tunic is stitched, the 
edge corded with white, and the stitching of 
white simulates a fold. . The back is perfectly 
plain, fitting the figure, and the opening of the 
skirt is at one side and fastens like a coat from 
top to bottom corded at the edge and trimmed 
with straps of cloth stitched at the edges and 
smartened with wee brass buttons. 

The bodice is pretty and unique. It isa 
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boléro effect ; that is, the top is a cloth jacket 
made of the gray serge worn over a soft silk 
Persian shirt which hangs loose in big tucks 
beneath the jacket. The jacket fastens down 
the side of the collar with small brass buttons, 
which are continued across the shoulder to 
the arm-hole ; then the short remaining space 
from the under arm to the bottom of boléro is 
hooked. The front of jacket is cut in three 
tabs corded with white and trimmed with straps 
and buttons. The back is plain and the cord- 
ing outlines it at the bottom. Sleeves finished 
at the hand with tabs and a little flare of bias 
silk beneath. Another bit of silk is seen at 
the back of the collar. For any one out of 
town who has no chance of seeing imported 
garments, and who wants a very smart frock it 
is an opportunity not to be missed. 

Much has been written to Vogue, lately, 
about thin India linen or mull hand-made 
frocks. On investigation it seems that they 
are not kept im stock, but made up as a special 
order. $75 is the estimate for one made 
with lovely haad-tucks and shirrings trimmed 
with dotted footing or some equally dainty 
and simple lace ; of course more expensive lace 
would bring the price of the frock higher. 
Hand-made chiffon frocks with silk founda- 
tion are $175 and are still the grand chic and 
likely to remain so. 

An imported silk bodice in cerise gros- 
grain, covered in front with hand tucks and 
trimmed with embroidered scallops and dots 
on the silk itself done in white, has a shallow 
round yoke, reversed, the white silk founda- 
tion embroidered in cerise scallops and dots top- 
ped with a smart white silk collar. It has the 
true French touch of complication and has been 
reduced from the original price. 

For $25, a mauve silk handmade bodice 
may be bought. The front is composed of 
tucked shirrings with an insertion of fine em- 
broidery beading. 

Very good style is a white silk imported 
bodice entirely covered with such fine tucks 
that they are nothing more or less than a 
pinch of silk ; these run lengthwise and are 
stitched with black silk—you may imagine 
how smart the effect is. Encircling the bodice 
are three rows of white silk folds, in groups of 
threes, each fold not over a quarter of an inch 
deep. The last cluster of folds outlines the 
round yoke made of black chiffon, embroidered 
flounce appliqué. Running in and out be- 
tween the appliqué is bébé satin ribbon shirred 
in scrolls. Price $60. 

A dream of a breakfast jacket may be owned 
for $35. It is made of black spray design 
Chantilly insertion alternating with white India 
linen embroidered in black and white. Dainty 
frills of lace fall from neck to bottom on either 
side a full vest. The back is shirred in so that 
it fits the figure and handsome satin ribbons 
tie at the waist. 

Smart shirt waists made with a plastron and 
revers are to be bought for $3.50, of cotton 
cheviot in prettys hades of pink, blue, or 
violet. 

Sheer organdie vests or fronts with thin backs 
are temptingly cool to wear with cloth Etons 


or coatees, and are appearing in many smart 


modes ; the sketch gives the idea of a very 
dainty one of tucked white organdie inlet with 
squares of lace insertions. Small pearl buttons 
are sewn down the front. Price $6. 

A flower boa like the sketch is made of silk 
poppy petals shaded deeper at the ends, and 


(Continued on page 358) 
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(Continued from page 355.) 
thoroughly charming for summer wear. Those 
are to be had in a variety of colors. 

Small, handsomely beaded knit bags, with 
either silver or French gilt tops, have endeared 
themselves to well dressed women, partially 
because they are still too expensive to be 
adopted by the many, and also because they 
are fine hand-work, and dainty, charming bits 
of embroidery to possess. Such a lovely one 
is to be bought for $15, like the sketch, knit 
of white silk and beads with a design wrought 
in pale olive-green beads with a gilt fleur-de-lis 
in the centre. The top is of French gilt. 
Those of all black beads are smart when inter- 
woven with steel. 

All-over lace frocks are to be much worn 
through the summer, and they are good articles 
to invest in, as handsome lace is never wasted, 
but can always be utilized in some form or 
other. 

Renaissance is very popular, and deservedly 
so, as it is wonderfully effective, and gives 
an air of good style always. 

The sketch represents a charming chiffon 





and Renaissance skirt reduced to $39, circu- 
lar cut, and forty-five inches long. This, 
hung over a silk lining, veiled with a drop 
skirt of chiffon, would be very modish. A 
bodice built of plain chiffon made up in a mass 
of hand tucks and shirrings, and perhaps with 
a bit of Renaissance for a shallow yoke and col- 
lar of some appliqué would complete a very 
handsome frock. These lace affairs are very 
expensive, and to get one up for $100, as I be- 
lieve the one I have just described could be 
done, is a great bargain. 

The same sketch shows a bias ruffle for the 
bottom of the skirt with front panel attached, 
to be either appliquéd on chiffon, organdie, or 
mousseline de soie. This is reduced to $35. 

All-over Renaissance lace, twenty-two inches 
wide, for either bodices or trimmings, is $15 
a yard. 

In black Chantilly a pretty pattern skirt, com- 
bined with fish-net in a very attractive way, is 
to be had for $35. 

Those piqué coats for children that I prom- 
ised to describe last week are crisp, pretty 
coatees, made loose fronts and boxplaited backs 
that hang free, and have deep collars of inser- 
tion and embroidery; they may be bought for 
baby from one to three years old for $4.35. 

Double-breasted piqué coat with sailor collar 
back, made of pointed bands of insertion on 








the piqué and a full embroidery ruffle around 
the collar. Tab fronts that hang almost to the 
waist line and bands of insertion on the sleeves 
is priced at $6 for a three-year-old tot. 

For a little baby boy a lovely model is made 
in fine serge, of either pale blue, gray, tan or 
green. The box back is held tight with a 
leather belt, and the front fastens over the left 
side. Deep pointed collar is of faille silk 
edged with Duchesse lace ; this hangs over a 
collar of serge which shows a few inches beneath 
the other. Price $18. 

For the same aged child a less expensive 
coat is made of cloth in a number of pretty 
shades. Box back and double-breasted front, 
buttoned to the belt only. Sailor collar with 
square fronts made of cloth, over which a de- 
tached collar may be worn of piqué prettily em- 
broidered in the corners ; complete, $7.65. 

Piqué coats built like either one of these 
models would be very smart, and may be made 
to order. 

Afternoon frock for a little miss of from 
four to eleven years is made of sheer white 
lawn with a pretty collar of all-over embroi- 
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dery edged with a ruffle of embroidery. The 
short sleeves are finished witha band of the all- 
over, also edged with embroidery deep hem in 
the bottom of the short full skirt. $5 to $6.50. 

Embroidery and lace collars are pretty to 
wear in place of guimp in summer weather 
when it is too cool to let the neck be exposed, 


but not the arms ; a lawn and embroidered col- 
lars such as I mean can be bought for $2. 

A lawn trimmed with insertion and ruffles is 
$1.75. 

The organdie hats for little girls beggar de- 
scription. Those combined with rough straw 
and made of silk, organdie or mull are dreams. 
A pretty inexpensive hat is made with a shirred 
brim covered with a fluted frill edged with 
narrow lace, soft crown with a jaunty wired 


VOGUE 


bow of the mull at the side. Price $2.25 in 
either pink, blue or white. A large organdie 
hat suitable for a little girl of six is also $2.50. 
It is very pretty as a garden hat for older 
people. The brim is shirred, as is also the 
side crown. Tam o° Shanter top, trimmed 
with rows of lace insertion. The ruffle and 


in the first steps. It gives them confidence 
and assurance and will save the mother many 
heart throbs of anxiety, as the little feet and 
ankles twist and turn, this to be followed by 
needless bumps and weeping. These straps 
are very inexpensive ; only 50 cents apiece. 
While on the subject of babies I must say a 
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bow are edged with lace, strings tie under the 
chin at one side. Very quaint is a little lawn 
hat composed entirely of shirred tucks ; the 
brim is edged with lace. Medium-sized crown 
trimmed with lace rosettes. About the brim is 
a narrow edge of lace. Price $1, and suitable 
only for a child of under two and a half years. 

For babies learning to walk there is now 
made, in either leather or silk web, a leading 
strap which will be found wonderfully helpful 
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word about the exquisite toilet basket I saw. 
It was all a mass of soft frills of silk point 
d’esprit and not of very great size even with 
its voluminous ruffles; at one side a curved 
handle reached high up. This was wound in 
white satin ribbon, and tied at the end was a 
large bunch of lovely lilies of the valley and 
leaves so natural-looking that the first impulse 
to bury one’s face in them was hard to over- 
come. 
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[Nore. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
enleny with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention. 


AN INCIDENT AND OTHER 
HAPPENINGS 


BY SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT. HARPER AND 
BROTHERS 


Rn - deplorable happenings have given 


especial point to some of the stories 

contained in this volume, showing 
as they do the inherent lawlessness and sav- 
agery that still linger in certain sections of 
the country. The horrible barbarity of the 
killing of the negro Hose and its sickening 
sequel is the logical outcome of passions en- 
gendered in a people brought up on vendettas 
and accustomed to adjusting even their minor 
difficulties by adversary-shooting at sight. 
Setting Sara Orne Jewett’s and Mary Wil- 
kins’s studies of New England life over 
against those made by Miss Elliott in the 
present volume, and the contrast represents 
peoples centuries apart in civilization, un- 
lovely as the New Englander appears under 
the scalpel of his dissectors. Fitly has an 
able writer defined certain communities in 
the south as composed of our ‘* contempo- 
raneous ancestors.’’ Not all of the stories 
exploit the innate savageness of the locality. 
Along with feuds and brutal and unjustifiable 
murder there are quiet tales of gentle maiden 
ladies whose outlook on life is circumscribed, 
and whose simple interests are invested with 
a charm in the telling that wins for them a 
sympathy that only the discerning—and they 
be few in any community—would accord 
them in real life. 

The most characteristic stories are, how- 
ever, those where the elemental passions of 
jealousy and revenge have the fullest play, 
and of these Mrs. Gollyhaw’s Candy-Stew is 
perhaps the most striking. In this the feud 
and successive murders have full swing, but 
the tragedies are lightened by a social event 
in which the customs of the community and 
its characters are set forth to the life. Mrs. 
Gollyhaw decides to give a candy-stew, and 
‘“by a clever distribution of hints, by a 
lamentation over her poverty and inability to 
do more, by a mysterious humility and self- 
abasement, and by loud declarations on the 
subject of other people’s successful parties, 
Mrs. Gollyhaw had made her party the 
town’s talk. Chinese lanterns—a new sen- 
sation in Pecan—and a wild excess of extrav- 
agance that the town could scarcely under- 
stand, were to figure at this entertainment. 
Besides, there were whispers of something 
else that was in preparation—something else 
that Pecan hoped was a supper, although a 
supper in addition to a ‘ candy-stew’ was an 
unheard-of luxury. Yet in spite of all this 
preparation the Gollyhaws persisted in speak- 
ing of the party in a deprecating way as a 
little entytainment, nothin’ much, jest a 
little fun for the boys an’ girls.’ 


* * x 


‘*The Gollyhaw’s house seemed trans- 
formed ; its own mistress could scarcely rec- 
ognize it. Its best parlor, with its gorgeous 
carpet, its chromos, its overflowing lambre- 
quins, its staring lamp that went by machin- 
ery, its china vases and photograph albums, 
was thrown open. The $ sittin’-room,’ with 
its rattling old piano, bed, wardrobe, and the 
odds and ends of furniture —a great fall from 
the parlor—was also thrown open. Beyond 
this was the best bedroom, where the glory 
was resumed, and there were more lambre- 
quins and tidies and china vases. The broad 
back piazza was lighted with a few of the 
much-talked-of lanterns, and was empty save 
for two chairs placed mysteriously in the 
shadow. In the back yard, under some trees, 
there were more Chinese lanterns, and tables 
amply provided with empty plates and dishes 
and pans of flour for the candy-pulling. All 
was opened to the public—all except the din- 
ing-room ; that seemed to have vanished. 
in the midst of all this glory Mrs. Gollyhaw, 





in a rattling black silk that was painfully 
shiny, stood brimming over with delight.”’ 


* * * 


After a moment Mrs. Gollyhaw entered 
her dining-room and viewed with delight ‘‘a 
long, narrow, high table, made longer by 
other tables of different hights. There were 
lamps—glass lamps with red flannels in the 
bowls—at equal distances up and down the 
table. In the centre there was a wooden 
stand, all covered and wrapped in fringed 
tissue paper, blue and pink and purple, and 
on this stand were teacups full of custard. 
All up and down the table were stone.china 
plates turned down, and on each plate there 
was one apple, one orange and one banana. 
Inside this phalanx, drawn up in rows, were 
pies in tin plates, cakes, and little piles of 
candies, nuts and raisins. Mrs. Gollyhaw’s 
heart was full—there never had been such a 
table spread in Pecan! It is true the room 
was barren, the floor was bare, the thinly- 
plastered walls, which showed the laths like 
ribs, were not even whitewashed ; the low 
wooden ceiling, darkened by the smoke and 
flies of many years, was unpainted ; the great 
fireplace, with its two small pieces of railroad 
iron for andirons, was full of ashes; the 
mantel-shelf was of rough boards; the-back 
door into the kitchen was battened, with an 
iron hook and staple for fastening, and the 
low windows on each side of the room cur- 
tainless, 

‘¢ All this was unlovely, but passed unno 
ticed, because it was the custom in Pecan. 
Dining-rooms were only places to eat in; 
they required only tables and chairs and a 
safe; they must be near the kitchen—for 
the rest, people could look on the table, and 
to the satisfaction of the inner man. 

‘¢¢There’s ten lemon pies,” she mur- 
mured, keeping tally on her stumpy fingers, 
‘an’ ten apple pies, an’ twenty merlasses pies 
—enough pies, I think,’ and she paused to 
push a plate of cake to a more suitable spot ; 
‘an’ six dozen oranges,’ she resumed, ‘ an’ 
six dozen apples, an’ fo’ dozen bernannys— 
enough fruit, in all conscience; then two 
dollars’ worth of candy an’ the same of ree- 
sins, an’ pecans no end; an’ fifty cents’ 
worth of cheese, an’ five dozen cups of cus- 
tard, an’ cakes fora army!’ She stood still 
and clasped her hands, while a dreamy look 
came over her face. ‘Yes, Gollyhaw’s 
right,’ she said, under her breath; ‘this 
party’ll cost good twenty dollars outside 
Lorena-Dora’s dress, for the music-man from 
Prairieville will cost two dollars.’ ”’ 


* * * 


Mrs. Gollyhaw had a surprise in store for 
her guests in the person and skill of ‘* Uncle 
Green, the local fiddler, who had lived in 
Pecan from time immemorial, and as far 
back as anyone could remember he had 
played at every dance within a radius of forty 
miles—that is, until a ‘revival’ had ban- 
ished dancing. For there were religious as 
well as social feuds in Pecan, the only differ.. 
ence being that the religious feuds, existing 
among the women solely, were not deadly, 
but only unholy and venomous. The war 
raged more particularly at this time between 
the Presbyterians and the Episcopalians, who 
had not heeded the ‘ Union revival,’ and the 
war-cry was ‘dancing.” As the Baptists had 
agreed with the Episcopalians as tothe harm- 
lessness of dancing, the Presbyterian party 
felt in a rather depressed condition, The 
Gollyhaws and the Browns were the chief 
Episcopalians in the town, and after them 
the Conways and Mr3. Binkin. Over Mr. 
Forbes there had been a slight skirmish, but 
he took no part in the quarrel, and divided 
his favors equally between all the places of 
worship, On this occasion Mrs, Gollyhaw, 
without saying a word even to her dearest 
rival, Mrs, Brown, had determined to bring 
this question to an issue by making dancing 
one of the features of the evening, and so had 
sent to Prairieville for the fifer. One of her 
reasons for keeping this plan a secret was that 
the Presbyterian young women would not 
come if they heard of the dancing. They 
refused to countenance dancing, and their 
Christian sisters, filled with unsanctified acu- 
men, said plainly that ‘if Brother Perkins 
would only marry, his congregation would 
quit all sich nonsense.’ ”” 
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JOSEPH EARLE STEVENS 


Ast autumn Vogue was one of the first to 

I notice the attractive book on the 

Philippines, written by Joseph Earle 

Stevens, which is now in its ninth thousand. 

We think it interesting to give a short account 
of the author. 

After having graduated from Harvard, Mr. 
Stevens entered the large commission house 
of Peabody & Co., in Boston, and for them 
went to Manila in the late months of 1893 
While there the character of the business was 
such that he had much leisure, and kept up 





JOSEPH EARLE STEVENS 


an active correspondence with friends at 
home. Interested in photography, he took 
many hundred pictures of all sides of Philip- 
pine life, and used them to illustrate a regu- 
lar, carefully written series of letters to his 
family, which he mailed about once a fort- 
night. These letters were incorporated into 
his very successful book, Yesterdays in the 
Philippines. 

Returning trom Manila in 1896, Mr. 
Stevens found that few persons knew, or 
cared, where the Philippines were. Some 
interest was awakened in that unfortunate 
archipelago, however, by the outbreak of the 
revolution there in the summer of 1896, and 
he contributed articles and photographs to 
some of the New York daily and weekly pa- 
pers. The interest soon subsided, and one of 
the leading magazines in New York refused 
to take an article on life in Manila, saying 
that ‘* before it would be possible to bring out 
the number that contained it, the Philippines 
would probably be forgotten altogether.”” 

On 1 May Dewey discovered the Philip- 
pines in so startling a manner that the world 
rubbed its eyes and immediately wanted to 
know something about a group of unknown 
islands. In America there were few who 
could tell anything, fewer still who had any 
photographs of that far-away archipelago. 
Mr. Stevens was discovered by some enter- 
prising man on McClure’s Magazine, and 
wrote the first magazine article to come out 
on the subject for the special war number. 


This was followed by a series of Saturday let. 
ters in the Evening Post, and several in the 
Medical News, both of which attracted very 


favorable notice. Chas. Scribner’s Sons then 
proposed to incorporate the before mentioned 
letters into a book. The material was ready 
at hand, and in less than two months Yester- 
days in the Philippines was on every import- 
ant book stand in the country, It was the 
first new book on the scene of Dewey’s vic- 
tory, was widely noticed by the press, and im- 
mediately had a widesale. Even, though, in 
recent days, several other books on the Phil- 
ippines have come out, treating the subject in 
a more generally descriptive way, Mr. Stey- 
ens’s Yesterdays still continues to be popular, 
because it treats of the casual every-day life in 
Manila in light vein. 

Mr. Stevens has also entered the lecture 
field, having given quite a number of talks 
on the Philippines illustrated with numerous 
and very interesting stereopticon views made 
by himself. He spent the winter of °97-8 
in South America in Argentine, Chili, and 
Peru. It may be interesting to note that 
Mr. Stevens believes that the Philippines are 
no place for the permanent residence of Amer- 
icans. 


NOTES AND GOSSIP 


Ews has come across the ocean re- 
N vealing the true name of the mys- 
terious ‘* Kassandra Vivaria’’ as 
Magda Stuart Sindici, and at the same time 
announcing her marriage to the London pub- 
lisher, Mr. William Heinemann, It will be 
remembered that about a year agoan imma- 
ture but extremely able novel, entitled Via 
Lucis, highly recommended by Gabriele 
D’ Annunzio, was published by ‘* Kassandra 
Vivaria,’’ and was widely reviewed and sold, 
The book was a study of the Italian middle 
classes of the present. She said of it: 
‘‘ Though peculiar circumstances and per- 
sonal taste have led me to choose English for 
the clothing of what ideas I may possess, | 
am by birth an Italian, having lived and 
worked all my life among the elements | 
describe. Up till now many hands have dealt 
with our nobility and our costumed country 
folk ; but, however acclimated, they have 
always been foreign hands. Up till now 
only two classes have been studied—the 
highest, which is everywhere the most fea. 
tureless, and the lowest, which in this coun- 
try is still merely picturesque. Of the far- 
extending, fluctuating, heterogeneous bour- 
geoisie, in which the real differences of a 
nation lie—not a word.” The pictures of 
‘‘ Kassandra Vivaria”’ showed her to be a 
beautiful young woman of about twenty-two 
or three. As she belonged toa noble fam- 
ily, who consented to give her but scanty 
support, and that only while she kept her 
promise to write under a pseudonym, she had 
great trouble in making her bare expenses. 
Now, however, she will be free to live her 
chosen life and write as her heart and mind 
elect. Messrs. L. C. Page, of Boston, will 
bring out a new novel by this talented young 
author and a new edition of Via Lucis. 


The most interesting judgment in the small 
Kipling Note Book is Andrew Lang’s criti- 
cism on Kipling, and from this we quote a 
few remarks: ‘In style, as has been said, 
he has brevity, brilliance, selection ; he is 
always at the centre of the interest; he 
wastes no words, he knows not padding. He 
can understand passion, and make us undet- 
stand it. He has sympathies unusually wide, 
and can find the rare strange thing in the 
midst of the commonplace. He has energy, 
spirit, vision. Refinement he has not in an 
equal measure; perhaps he is too abrupt, 
too easily taken by a piece of slang, and one 
or two little mannerisms become provoking 

. . what seems cynical, flighty, too brusque, 
and too familiar in him should mellow with 
years, I do not believe that Europe is the 
place for him ; there are three other contin- 
ents where I can imagine that his genius 
would find a more exhilarating air, and more 
congenial materials. He is an exotic r0- 
mancer. His muse needs the sun, the tramp 
of horses, the clash of swords, the jingling of 
bridle reins ; vast levels of sand, thick forests, 
wide-gleaming rivers, the temples of strange 
gods. . . . He is not in tune with our mod- 
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ern civilization, whereof many a heart is 
sick ; he is more at home in an Afghan pass 
than in the Strand.”’ 


Mr. Byam Shaw, who pa‘nted the exquisite 
Lament of Icarus which attracted so much 
attention at the Royal Academy, London, 
last year, is illustrating Shakespeare, to be 
published by Messrs. Bell. 


Mrs. Kate Chopin’s new novel is to be 
called The Awakening. 


MRS. ELIA W. PEATTIE 


Mong the women who have lately 
A achieved fame in the writing of stories 
Mrs, Elia W. Peattie’s name is con- 


spicuous. Mrs. Peattie first attracted atten- 
tion by A Mountain Woman, a collection of 














MRS. ELIA W. PEATTIE 


short stories, published in 1896, and her 
reputation was still further increased by a 
second volume, The Shape of Fear, which the 
Macmillans issued last autumn. This little 
book is particularly noticeable for its realistic 
treatment of the supernatural, so to speak, and 
the author produced her effects by rapid and 
simple methods. ‘* The reviewers have been 
more than cordial to my little ghost stories, 
The Shape of Fear, writes Mrs. Peattie; ‘* the 
English periodicals having been quite as cor- 
dial as the American.”’ 

Mrs. Peattie was born in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, in 1861, but she early removed to 
Chicago, where she was married to Mr. 
Robert Burns Peattie and was engaged with 
him on the Chicago Daily News. Mrs. 
Peattie is regarded as one of the cleverest 
women journalists in Chicago and journalistic 
missions have taken her as far as the West 
Indies and Alaska. She also spent eight 
years in Omaha while Mr. Peattie had the 
editorial management of the Omaha World- 
Herald. 

Mrs. Peattie won a thousand dollar prize 
for a story and its publication created a de- 
mand for her short sketches and tales. 

She is a familiar figure at the *‘ first nights ’’ 
of the Chicago theatres and is popular in 
society. 

Mrs. Peattie has now a new book of short 
stories ready for children. It is called 
“‘ Ickery Ann’’ and has a specially attractive 
cover. She has promised the Macmillans 
another book by the autumn, but she naively 
says, ** The nature of it I do not know.’* 


THE PRANG STANDARD OF 
COLOR 


" Here are standards of measurement, 
standards of weight, of sound, and 
of light,’’ says Mr. Prang in his 

introduction to his most valuable series of 

color charts, ‘‘but a color standard, the 
importance of which cannot be disputed, 
has never existed. When two people 
talk about a color—say a red, a yellow 
or a blue—neither can explain to the 
other exactly what kind of red or yellow or 


blue he has in his mind. There is no ac- 
cepted standard to refer to, and what is said 
is vague. There is no exact meaning at- 
tached to any color name, and misunder- 
standings take place continually. Teachers, 
colorists, decorators and all those who handle 
colored materials fully appreciate the chaos 
that reigns in the realm of color nomencla- 
ture, and the serious nature of the want is 
continually felt.” 

Mr. Prang is well known on both sides of 
the ocean for the beautiful Christmas cards 
and other lithographic work issued under the 
imprint of his firm. The nature of his busi- 
ness has compelled him to devote a great 
amount of time to the study of color and 
color harmony ; and this book is the result of 
conclusions reached after many years of serious 
and scientific study. He interposes no tire- 
some philosophy in his short account of the 
seven plates he gives, nor does he attempt to 
advance any new theories regarding color. 
We have no analysis of the spectrum to wade 
through, no difficult problems to struggle 
with, and no opinions are thrust upon us. 
Mr. Prang restricts himself to the colors of 
pigment. ‘* Eminent coloris*s,’’ Mr, Piang 
tells us, ** have struggled with the solution of 
this problem for centuries, and left the marks 
of their futile attempts behind them in paint 
and in print. I have experimented many a 
day during the last forty years of my busy life 
to solve it, until at last I have overcome, it 
seems to me, the many perplexing obstacles 
thateappeared at times to be insurmountable.’’ 

One cannot fail to be impressed with, and 
to have respect for, such a vast amount of 
valuable work and serious thought as this 
small book represents. Mr. Prang has ac- 
complished exactly what he set out to do: 
‘* The essentials of such a standard should be : 
first, the presentation of well-defined charac- 
teristic fields of color in numbers sufficient to 
cover all possible color at moderately distant 
intervals; second, a systematic arrangement 
of these color fields into scales or series ; 
third a nomenclature, comprehensive, direct, 
easy of acquirement and of application ; 
fourth, inexpensiveness; fifth, perfection 
and accuracy as to production. , The 
Prang Standard of Colors is based upon an 
ideally complete series of colors, including not 
only all the hues of the spectrum, but also 
certain reddish and purplish hues which, as is 
well-known, the solar spectrum fails to show, 
although they are very often found in nature 
and in art. This ideally complete color 
series, imagined as a circle of colors, melt- 
ing spectrum-like into each other without a 
break and accepted by me as the unit of 
color, when divided into twenty-four equal 
color intervals furnishes a well graded poly- 
chromatic scale of twenty-four separate and 
distinct hues in proper relation to each other 
in the uppermost row of colors in Plate I.” 

Plate I. will serve to explain the principle 
on which Mr. Prang has worked. The 
chart is divided into seven horizontal rows, 
and each row is divided into twenty-four 
blocks, the division being made by white lines. 
On each plate, then, there are 168 blocks, 
each block being distinct in color. There- 
fore, in the whole series there are no less 
than 1,176 shades or tints. Plate I. gives 
us Red; Red Red Orange; Red Orange; 
Orange Red Orange; Orange; Orange Yel- 
low Orange; Yellow Orange ; Yellow Yellow 
Orange; Yellow; Yellow Yellow Green; 
Yellow Green ; Green Yellow Green ; Green ; 
Green Blue Green; Blue Green ; Blue Blue 
Green; Blue; Blue Blue Violet ; Blue Vio- 
let ; Violet Blue Violet ; Violet ; Violet Red 
Violet ; Red Violet; Red Red Violet. Of 
each of these shades we have seven graded 
tints. The beautiful and judicious arrange- 
ment of these colors enables one to under- 
stand thoroughly the word chromatic scale 
as applied to both color and music, Each 
succeeding plate is pitched in a lower key, 
until the last plate becomes a series of 
grays. Mr. Prang also gives some excellent 
definitions. Hesays, ‘* A pure color modified 
by black is called a shade.”’ ‘* Pure colors 
are colors whose intensity appears to the eye 
unmodified by either white or black.’’ 
A tint is a color diluted by the addition of white. 
“Tone, as the word is used in connection 
with the Prang Standard, means any given 
state of color as it passes from light to dark- 
ness. ‘Tints are tones lighter (more diluted ) 
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than the normal, typical or representative tone 
of the same color, whether pure or broken."’ 
** Gray is simply white seen under a low de- 
gree of illumination."’ ‘*Black is the 
absence of light.”” 

We have given so much space to empha- 
sizing the excellence of Mr. Prang’s work that 
we have little left to call attention to its 
many practical uses. Among the latter we 
may say it should be a guide to every woman 
in the selection of her costumes and in her 
household decoration. She has only to select 
her material, find out its classification, and, 
discovering that, she will instantly know 
what colors harmonize with ic, contrast with 
it, or melt into it. She will never make 
mistakes if referring to these excellent charts. 


MRS. DELAND 


Or a number of years Margaret Deland 
Be has been before the public, but she 
first attracted general notice when she 
published John Ward, Preacher, in 1888, It 
was a novel much on the same lines as Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s Robert Elsmere, and cre- 
ated much discussion. It was generally 
thought that Mrs. Deland was an agnostic, 
but this is not the case: sheis a liberal 
Episcopalian. This American author, who 
has kept the position into which this novel 
lifted her, made her first appearance in pub- 
lic with fugitive poems in the magazines about 
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MRS, MARGARET DELAND 


1884, and in 1886 she published a slight 
volume of verses, called The Old Garden 
and Other Poems, which ran through five 
editions in a short time. 

The initial poem depicts an old garden, 
surrounded by crumbling walls of brick cov- 
ered with ivy, where the shade of the tall 
ailanthus is thrown over the grass and the 
mossy flag stones, where the scarlet pimpernel, 
the bell-like portulaca, the clumps of snowy 
phlox, the morning-glories, the hollyhock, 
the sweet-pea, the four-o’clock, the pale 
sweet-william, the primrose with its cold, 
yellow inoons, the Canterbury-bells, the li- 
lacs, the money-vine, the larkspur, the sweet- 
briar, the poppies, the honey-suckles, and the 
grape-vines are enclosed between the walls of 
dusky box. Then she gives us separate verses 
on her favorite flowers. 

Mis. Deland also wrote a pleasant book 
of travel, entitled Florida Days (1889). 
Her last book, Old Chester Tales, 
is a collection of short stories, more or 
less connected with each other, and appeared 
originally in Harper's Magazine, with illus- 
trations by Howard Pyle. The book was 
published last November, and the first edition 
was immediately exhausted. The third edition 
has just been issued. Mrs. Lorin Deland, as 
she is known to her friends, lives in Boston. 
She is now writing two or three papers for 
various periodicals, and it is understood that 
the Lippincotts will have her next story. 


BUTTER AND EGGS 


N orange cap and yellow skirt 
I She stands—this arrant farmer flirt ! 
She knows the thoughts he dare 
not utter, 
The while he buys her eggs and butter, 


He knows his fate! 
And yet this silly lover begs, 
* Oh, will you sell 
A kiss, as well 
As butter and eggs ?”” 
The Old Garden (1886). 


THE BUTTERCUP 


H, bravely she hoids up, 
O To catch the sun and dew, 
And sometimes raindrops, too, 
Her tiny golden cup. 


She needs the clouds and rain, 
To make her brightest flowers, 
For her life just as ours, 

Can grow because of pain. 


The Old Garden (1886), 
THE SWEET-PEA 


H, restlessly 
The gay sweet-pea 


Nods on her slender stem, 
For far up in the sunny skies 
She sees the sailing butterflies, 
And longs to go tothem. 


For why should they 
Be first to say, 
** We love thee, pretty maid,” 
Why for their coming must she wait, 
Nor speak of love till they dictate, 
Though Time her wings should fade? 


She wonders why 
She must not fly, 

Her warm heart's love to say— 
Her pink and white and scarlet wings 
Were surely made for better things 

Than thus at home to stay. 


The Old Garden (1868). 


OMAR AND SADI 


He Omar Khayyam interest does not 
seem to abate, and nothing is more 
likely to fan its flame than the 

Cycle of Sungs called ‘*In a Persian Garden,”’ 
which Liza Lehmann set to Omar Khayyam’s 
verse. For the past year it has been sung 
constantly in every large city in England and 
America, The following little poem on the 
famous Persian poets who loved the Rose, 
by Mrs. Herbert Hills, bears quotation. 


When Omar died the Rose did weep 
Its petals o’er his tomb ; 

He would he lay where north winds keep 
The Rose in freshest bloom, 


When Sadi came, the child of song, 
Each Rose flushed rosy-red, 

He sang their beauty all day long, 
With roses crowned his head. 


They shed no tears when Sadi died, 
Aloft their scent they flung. 
** What matters Time or Death ?”’ they cried, 
** Of us has Sadi sung.”’ 


RONDEL 
He larch has donned its rosy plumes, 
And hastes its emerald beads to 
string ; 


The warblers now are on the wing. 


Across the pathless ocean glooms, 

Through tender grass and violet blooms, 
I move along and gaily sing. 

The larch has donned its rosy plumes, 
And hastes its emerald beads to string. 


Nature with beauteous tints illumes 
The fields and groves of budding spring, 
Loud voices from afar to bring ; 

And my glad Muse its song resumes 

The larch has donned its rosy plumes, 
And hastes its emerald beads to string. 


Rev. Richard Wilton, Sungleams. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Awakening, by Kate Chopin: H. S. 
Stone & Co, 

Dross, by Henry Seton Merriman: H, S. 
Stone & Co. 

Shem, by J. Breckinridge Ellis; F. Tenny- 
son Neely. 

Nursery Ethics, by Florence Hull Winter- 
burn: Baker & Taylor Co, 

Oliver Iverson, by Ann Devoe: H. S 
Stone & Co. 

Everything about Our New Possessions, by 
Thos. J. Vivian and Ruel P. Smith; P. F. 
Fenno & Co. 

That Other Woman, by Amelia Appleton: 
F, Tennyson Neely. 

From the Child's Standpoint, by Florence 
Hull Winterburn: Baker & Taylor Co, 

Fate of the Black Eagle, Ly Russell D 


Smith: F, Tennyson Neely. 





VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 
NUMBER 14 
Ogue does not publish patterns as a rule, 
\ The exception is one pattern a week 
as described in detail on this page. 
The coupon printed on this page must be sent 
with the remittance for pattern. 

The patterns for this week are of two de- 
signs for stocks, size 14; also three designs 
in ties. They may be made of piqué, linen, 
duck, cheviot or silk, the ends matching 
in the butterfly and ascot tie, or the stocks 
may be of white piqué with ties of cheviot in 
plain colors or figured. The stocks are cut 
double, stitched together, the right end being 
left open through which they are turned, 
creased flat and stitched twice around except 
the right end. The stock which turns over 
on the sides is pretty made of two materials, 
white lined with a color or a color lined with 
white. Fora regular stock the ends should 
be attached, and this is the way in which 
these patterns are cut. The right end is 
slipped into the stock and sewed fast to the 
left end on the corners onlv, to allow slipping 
the right end through the left when the stock 
is adjusted. A buttonhole is made in the 
front of the stock and a small tab with a 
buttonhole in it is sewed to the back. On 
the stock which has the long ends and small 
bow the ends must be of lawn, dimity or 
taffeta. A white piqué stock lined with pink 
batiste and pink batiste ends is very pretty worn 
with a white shirt, These stocks may also 
be made with a buttonhole in each end and in 
the centre of the front, worn like a coilar the 
ties being made separately. When the ties 
are made separately they are cut the same 
size at the back as on the sides instead of 
widening to fit thé stock, The ascot tie is 
cut double, stitched around by machine, turned 
through the large end and pressed. The but- 
terfly is made in the same way, except that it is 
stitched on one side only, as being so narrow 
it cannot be turned. The other side is turned 
in and slip-stitched by hand. The long 
tie is cut single and hemmed all around by 
hand or machine. These ties may be made 
separate from the stocks, Itis more econom. 
ical and easier to cut each end separately and 
join them at the back, 


COLLARS, STOCKS AND TIES 
TO BE WORN WITH SHIRTS 


He wearing of good style collars, pretty 

i ties and stocks makes all the difference 

in the smart appearance of shirts. If 

the collar is wrong, the tie ends too long, and 
so forth, the whole style of the shirt, no matter 
how pretty it may be, isspoiled. Witha plain 
tailor-made shirt a white linen, high-banded, 
turn-down collar with round ends, worn 
with a butterfly or club tie, looks very well, 
or a piqué stock. With cloth shirts of light 
colors, which are worn so much at present, a 
more elaborate stock and tie are permissible. 
Make the stock of stitched taffeta, with the 
side turn-overs of mirror velvet in a delicate 
shade, and wear with it a scarf of Brussels 
lace, put twice around the neck and tied in a 
small bow with long ends. With the thin 
elaborate white shirts wear a stock of fine 
linen, with embroidered batiste tuin-overs, 
and a thin tie, like that in the illustration, of 
fine batiste, embroidered, plain, or lace- 
trimmed and tucked. The small turn-over 
collars of hemstitched lawn, lace-trimmed or 
not, are easily worn with a shirt by attaching 
them to the straight linen collars, which 
come about an inch and a half high and the 
same size all around. Baste or pin the hem- 
stitched collar to this, then attach it to the 
shirt as you would any other collar, putting 
the opening in the back. Turn the collar 
up, put on a ribbon stock—which is nothing 
but a ribbon put twice around over the collar 
and tied in front—and turn down the lingerie 
collar over this. A pretty silk stock to wear 
in this way may be made with a piece of taf- 
feta a yard and a quarter long and seven 
inches wide, in black, lilac, blue or white, 
or in fact any color which is becoming, Turn 
in a hem of an inch, making the ends 
pointed, and stitch all around twice or three 
times with a machine. If you wish to be 
economical, make the stock on the width of 
the taffeta, joining it in the centre with a 
French seam. This joining does not show, 


and half a yard of taffeta will make a stock. 











When these stocks are worn, put them 
around the neck, cross in the back, bring to 
the front and tie in a knot, pulling the ends 
through and out on either side as you would 
a butterfly tie, except in this there are no 
bows, only pointed ends. When you do not 
wear stocks, the best style collars are the 
high-banded turn-down, the straight collar 
higher in front, the points coming close to- 
gether, like those worn by men, or the collar 
with a high band and inch turn-over at the 
top. Butterfly or string ties are the prettiest. 
Ascots are only pretty when worn with a coat 





the muslin, French hemmed. The high collar 
should be slightly stiffened, and lined with 
quilled chiffon. The outside is trimmed with 
ruches of the muslin, which continue down 
the front. Lace may be combined with the 
muslin at the collar and down the front. A 
loose hood which may be slipped over the 
head when desired, is a precty addition to the 
cloak. 


It is very useful to know that grass stains, 
which so often spoil the summer gowns of 
adults as well as children, can be easily re- 





VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO, 14, STOCK COLLARS 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper patterns No. 14, sent on receipt of 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents, 


or waistcoat, when the ends do not show. 
String or butterfly ties for a fourteen collar 
should only measure-twenty seven and one- 
half inches. Usually the ties that come 
ready made are too long. 


WHISPERS 
TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 
N effective summer evening cloak at 
small expense may be made of printed 
silk muslin of a light ground with 
sprays of flowers, cut in a short circular shape 


with stole fronts and lined with surah silk. 
Trim all around with two or three ruffles of 
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moved with alcohol, which dissolves chloro- 
phyl, the green coloring matter of plants. 


A pretty evening gown pailletté may be 
made of point d’esprit spangled at home. 
Spangles by the box are inexpensive, and the 
dots on the net aid the work of spangling 
evenly. A gown made in this way, with 
an apron effect and a knife-plaited flounce 
much deeper behind, is exceedingly effective. 
White point d’esprit should be spangled with 
silver, light blue with moonlight spangles, 
black with steel and black, etc. The point 
d’esprit should be in silk, andis doubly effect- 
ive if made over two harmonizing shades, 





An underdress of pale pink, for instance, 
with one thickness of pale green chiffon and 
then white point d’esprit powdered with 
silver. 


Pretty odd blouses may be made of widths 
of the fascinating new ribbons. They may 
be cat-stitched over a color or white, or put 
together with any of the narrow lace inser. 
tions that can be bought now at sales for a 
song. The sleeves should be put together 
across or lengthwise of the ribbon, according 
to the size of the arm. The white mbbons 
striped with velvet make particularly smart 
blouses for theatre and afternoons. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Hocotate Biscurrs—Beat up the yolks 
C of three eggs, and add to them one 
tablet of grated chocolate, two ounces 
of flour and one-quarter of a pound of sugar, 
When well beaten together, add the whites 
of four eggs whisked toa stiff froth ; pour the 
paste into a bag with a nozzle, and press it 
out on to a sheet of wafer paper on a baking 
sheet in long strips about four inches long and 
one inch wide. Sprinkle with fine sugar and 
bake in a moderate oven. Serve with after- 
noon tea. 


Sourrtt Batis.—These balls are very 
good to serve in soup. To prepare these balls, 
put a gill of cold milk with a tablespoonful 
of butter, and when it boils add a rather scant 
half cup of good pastry flour and stir well, 
Let it cool about ten minutes, and then add 
two eggs, beating them in one after the 
other. Roll out this pastry until it is about 
as thick as a good-sized pea. Cut it out into 
balls the size of large peas and fry them in 
hot fat. They will swell up into hollow, 
tender soufflés of golden paste, like that of 
cream cakes. 


Cuezse Sticxs:—One cup grated cheese 
one cup of flour, one pinch of cayenne pepper, 
mix with melted butter, roll out as thin as 
pastry, cut in strips finger length and an inch 
and a half wide; bake in a quick oven toa 
light brown. Serve with salad. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special 
patterns published should send in 
their requests promptly. The pat- 

tern that isin most general demand wii! be 
published in preference to others. 
Up to this date the patterns published are: 


No. 1 Feb. 23 Louis xv. Jacket. 

No. 2 Mar. 2 Golf Cape. 

No. 3 Mar. 23 Applique Design. 

No. 4 Mar. 30 Drop Skirt. 

No. 5 April 6 Blouse Silk Waist. 

No. 6 April 13 Lace Guimpe. 

No. 7 April 20 Breakfast Jacket. 

No. 8 April 27 Shirt Waist. 

No.~9 May 4 Cloth Jacket. 

No. 10 May 11 Golf Skirt. 

No. 11 May 18 Light Summer Skirt. 

No. 12 May 18 Light Summer Bodice 
of No, 11. 

No. 13 May 25 Bathing Suit. 

No, 14 June 1 Three Stock Collars. 


The next pattern will be 


No. 15. June 8 Little Boy's Frock. 








To Vocur, 3 West 29TH STREET, 
New York. 


VOGUE PATTERN COUPON | 
| 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address | 
below : 





Vogue Pattern No 


Published 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


ee 


Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 





This coupon must be filled in and mailed to | 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


AMATEUR MILLINERS’ INSURMOUNTABLE 
OBSTACLE 


Mateur milliners who have the reputa 
A tion of succeeding admirably with 
their own hats, and of making charm- 
ing ones for their relatives and friends, do 
candidly acknowledge that if they could pry 
into the secret knowledge of frames and learn 
their correct meaning—which in reality is 
knowing how to build up a hat upon them and 
then trim it—they would turn out workman- 
ship equal to professionals. Therein, however, 
lies the difference between the milliner’s and 
the amateur’s work, the former having certain 
rules and regulations by which her work is 
governed, while the latter starts in impuls 
ively and is guided by none. 


READY-MADE AIDS 


Ready-made hats, built up of sewed straws 
and straw or horse-hair fabrics, are a great 
boon to home milliners. Instance : a pretty 
brown toque, turned up at the left side, only 
requires a double scarf of tulle to trim its 
crown and flowers for its side trimming, with 
loops or a big pompon of tulle above them. 
Try two shades of brown tulle, a medium 
and a pale tint. Myrtle blossoms or violets 
mingled with white phlox make a smart 
combination for floral side trimming. 

The same toque may be treated so as to 
obtain the effect of brown and white, always 
a delightful ens.mble. White lisse scarf, a 
large white bird on the left and a brown vel- 
vet bow at the side, low on the hair. Take 
a low-crown sailor hat of burnt straw, cover 
the sides of the crown with clover-leaves so 
as to hide all the straw, and attach two pairs 
of white wings in the form of a bow in front, 
with a small black velvet Louis xv bow in 
the centre. Bind the brim with a narrow 
black velvet. 

Select a blue straw sailor hat, cover the 
outside of crown with a broad bias band of 
blue velvet. Trim with a double bias velvet, 
gathered on the edge so as to form a rosette, 
wide at the base and tapering upward. Pose 
this rosette on the left, but rather towards 
the front, and with the point of a scissors 
pierce two holes in the velvet and run through 
them two long bluish-gray quills, flecked 
with white and black, the points of the quills 
pointing down to the edge of the brim. 


THE WAY MADE EASY FOR THE HOME MILLINER 


Home millinery has never been so well 
looked after, as one may discover if she 
glances at the ready made toques, ready for 
trimming. Not only are they to be found in 


close woven and flat, and wood-straws, which 
split up into the finest of fibres, are light as 
air, and very transparent, 











BIRDS AND TULLE IN MILLINERY 
Among the number of smart hats worn at 


toques each very individual in color and mate- 
rial, but having what is considered very chic, 


a recent church wedding were two or three two intertwined white birds with grayish 
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all manner of straws and horsehair fabrics. 
but in tulle and pailletté nets—very good || 


shapes and very well put together. 


flower counter, and make a selection of the 
proper garniture. Brown toques require brown 
mousseline for chou and scarf about the 
crown and under brim trimming. After that 
is arranged, place full bunches of the best vio- 
lets to be had on the left backed up by the 
chou, For forenoons, with a gray, tan or 
black suit, nothing is more fit, and later on 
it will answer capitally for a traveling hat if 
the journey lasts but a day. Long journeys 
suggest removing the violets, and mingling 
taffeta and broad curved quills for trimming. 


RIBBONS AND QUILLS A SAFE INVESTMENT 


Millinery rosettes suggest roses and dahlias, 
and nameless flowers, so strange is their 
make up. Fine, sheer batiste, lightly em- 
broidered and cut into four wide stripes, has 
on one edge a narrow black straw braid, soft 
and glossy. This is curled up like a big 
loose rose-bud, and several of them grouped 
together have a smart air not to be suspected 
until tried. Ribbons and quills are decidely 
the best combination for trimming a hat for 
constant wear, Buy the best of ribbon and 
quills, however, as low priced ribbons do not 
last; neither do cheap feathers pay for the 
trouble of sewing them on. Whoever will 
make the experiment will be convinced. 


Cheap ribbons answer very well when they | 
are not exposed to wind and weather, and | 
they have their place for many uses. Among | 


straws in vogue, the variety includes rush 
straws, Tuscan and Dunstables, both of which 
are finely braided. Manilla and Panama, very | 


It takes | 
but a moment to step, hat in hand, to the | 
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S.RAE&CO. 
/ Leghorn, Italy 
Established 1830 


SKIN 
FOOD 


Removes wrinkles 
*"—Amos 


OLE! 


** The perfect tissue builder. 
and corrects sallow, flaccid conditions.’ 
Gray, M.D. 

AN IMMEDIATE IMPROVEMENT 
GUARANTEED. PRICE, $1.50. 


Olein Daylight Powder 
ABSOLUTELY INVISIBLE. 
PRICE soc. POSTPAID. 

ADDRESS ALL MAIL ORDERS AND IN- 
QUIRIES TO 


OLIVE ROBART 
343 Sth Ave.0PP, WALDORF-ASTORIA 
and §5 St. Martins Lane, London. 


Price $1.50 
Post Paid 


Perfection I 





Dis Hea &. 





“FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES.” 


The New York Central’s books of 
travel. 

These small books are filled with 
information regarding the resorts of 
America, best routes, time required for 
journey and cost thereof. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, a booklet of 32 pages, 
4x8, gives synopsis of contents of each of twenty-five 
books ; this Catalogue sent free to any addresson re- 
ceipt of a postage stamp by George H. Daniels, Gen- 
on Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New 
York. 
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may now be made. 
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16 West 23d Street. 


New York: { 166 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton Street. 
Boston: 169 Tremont Street. 








cones in their wings, posed far forward in 
front, resting on net or tulle brims, or min- 
gled with heliotrope and genesta. Two long 
and curved quills on either side of a large chou 
of mousseline, or branching out from a 
wreath of mixed flowers, was another popular 
style. Many charming shepherdess hats 
dipping over the brow were to be seen, hav- 
ing wreaths or half wreaths of convolvuli, 
shaded roses. Mixed flowers, purple, red, 
yellow and white with some green foliage, or 
shaded flowers in one color. Black velvet 
bows broke the vivid coloring frequently. 
Sometimes the crown would be covered by a 
wheel-bow, sometimes the crown band would 
be of black velvet, and again the Louis xv. 
bow would start from the turban front. One 
or two giant flowers with twists of tulle en 
aigrette ona tulle toque seldom fail in being 
ultra smart, and in the same way two or three 
black and white wings highly arched, posed 
on a draped toque, bespeak much distinction. 
From eight to ten yards of tulle are wound up 
on a well made toque and great skill is re- 
quired to keep it light and airy. The frame 
must first be covered with white net. 


NET MORE DURABLE THAN TULLE 


Lovely as tulle toques are a drop of rain or 
excessive dampness is their ruin ; consequently 
they are only fit for occasional wear. Silk 
tissue answers far better in colors, but is rather 
too heavy in black. For really good service 
a toque of sheer black Brussels net, or of 
craquelé net trimmed with pailletté net wings 
is to be highly recommended. A _ strass 
buckle and black feathery Paradise plume 
with a large chou of net, without the jetted 
wings, is also an exceedingly attractive and 
becoming trimming. Black net altogether 
with chou windings.and ruchings of drawn 
tucks with either an American beauty rose, 
an orchid and bud, pansy and buds, shaded 
poppies, all in giant size, is not only a very 
smart hat, but by changing the flower, a 
most adaptable one for every gown. 


BREAKFAST BLOUSE IN FOULARD 


A smart little breakfast blouse, to be made 
of white India silk, or surah, or white satin- 
faced foulards, dotted or designed in small 
figures in light shades of pink or yellow, of 
mauve or lavender, may be copied from these 
hints. Let the back be seamless and easy, 
but not falling into blouse lines, which are 
reserved exclusively for the lower part of 
fronts, which are seamless also, fastening in- 
visibly, It has a pointed opening at the 
neck, showing a high stock and tucked 
chemisette of white embroidered lawn. Lace 
scarf drapery forms a collar effect across the 
back, is caught on the shoulder seams and 
then drawn down to the sides of the open 
point, where it is knotted and hangs down 
in long ends below the belt line. As the 
scarf is of piece lace, the sides of the rounding 
tabs as well as one side of the drapery are 
edged with a trimming lace. For colored 
foulards white silk chemisettes and stocks are 
charming, while colored chemisettes go with 
white blouses. Belts are to match colors in a 
chemisette. 

In winter these blouse matinées are lined 
with cachemire or with nun’s veiling. The 
sleeves, which are closely fitted and long, have 
the flare cut in one with the sleeves. The 
chemisette silk is used also for lining the wrist 
flare. Point d’esprit makes an inexpensive 
scarf, and the edge of the collar piece as well 
as long tabs may be trimmed with a narrow 
plissé of the same. One is sosmart and pre- 
sentable in one of these morning bodices that 
anyone who can sew at all should begin one 
at once. 

GEISHA NEGLIGE 


The same thing may be said about the 
Geisha négligé, which would be sure to im- 
prove the plainest woman who wore one. 
They are built of plain China silks or surahs 
in white, rose pink, mauve and straw yellow. 
Full skirts like a night dress are attached to a 
narrow yoke, which does not quite stretch 
across the front, however. The bottom is 
simply hemmed. The fronts are open their 
entire length, and colored silks have a double 
facing of white silk not only down the fronts, 
but extending around the neck as well. White 
Geishas are trimmed with colored facings, 
The sleeves are long or reach the elbow only, 
in true Geisha form, 


DUCK FOR ATHLETICS 


Colored duck suits for wheeling or cycling 
are more attractive this season, because of the 
many beautiful tones of color to be had. They 
are eminently fit for a school girl’s summer 
outfit. Irish linens are the best choice for 
color and quality as well as good wear. Made 
up in beet-root red, hyacinth-blue, castor- 
brown, the various string and beige colors, as 
well as wash-leather tones and pure white, 
they are quite smart. Skirts are plain, and 
finished with stitching in a few or in many 
rows around the bottom. Facings of white 
duck trim the revers, turn over collars and 
cuffs, White buttons for fastening. White 
duck hats on young heads are a charming 
completion with fresh lingerie at neck and 
proper shoes and gloves. Straw hats for such 
suits may be found readily and trimmed inthe 
smartest way with quills and ribbons, or bias 
silk, These forenoon trot about hats have a 
very big air and show a sober pleasing taste 
which is having its effect by deplacing the 
loud beflowered showy headgear which for- 
merly offended the eye wherever a crowd of 
average women on wheels was gathered in 
public places or roadways. 


ECONOMIES IN WHITE 


A dotted or figured musl'n needs but a hem 
and lace edging for its flounce trimming. The 
over-skirt, if gored, requires discrimination to 
be exercised regarding its back fullness, the 
slight girl needing so much more than her 
robust sister, The bottom line of these over- 
skirts may have four distinct points—one in 
front, another in the back, and one on each 
side. They may have only two points—one in 
front, the other in the back, or there may be 
only a graceful slope of skirt from front to 
back. 


ORNAMENTATION OF PLAIN SW'SS 


Plain swiss over-skirts need the insertion 
of lace in at least two or more rows or rings, 
as well as a lace edge at the bottom. AA lit- 
tle more intricate are pointed zig-zag skirt 
lines, or waved lines made transparent by cut- 
ting the material from under the lace. But 
for both plain and figured muslins the least 
expensive and effective style of trimming is 
this—to cut the bottom of flounce on under- 
skirt as well as over-skirt into a scallop, then 
add a narrow insertion on the edge, and sew 
to this entredeux a lace border to match. It 
is at once simple and dressy, and will give no 
trouble when the time comes to launder the 
frock. 

Bodices belonging to these skirts are round, 
and should, in some way, carry out the skirt- 
trimming motif and yet be simple. For the 
scallop motif, the bodice itself may be firmly 
tucked and half-low, closing on the left or 
in the back. The neck finish may con- 
sist of two bertha collars, one shorter than 
the other, both scalloped in smaller waves 
and trimmed like the skirt, but the lace on 
the edge is of narrower width. A tucked 
transparent guimpe, with neck-band of ribbon 
matching the sash, whether it be a white 
or colored ribbon, gives a pretty and youthful 
finish. 


SUITABLE RIBBONS 


Colored taffetas are much used for sashes 
and neck ribbons when tucked and inserted 
with lace. These are very suitable and cost 
less than fine ribbons. Elaborate ribbons 
very much flowered, highly colored, etc., 
are quite unsuited to young, fresh faces and 
figures. Small flower designs or true-lover’s 
knots, on the contrary, are effective. 


THE BODICE 


Where embroidered or figured muslins are 
used, bodices look their best draped either up 
towards the centre, or across to the left, 
in both cases opening in the back, An 
empiecement of piece lace, if set into the 
demi-decolletage with’ a high stock attach- 
ment, gives a smart air. The finish of the 
long sleeves for some inches above the waist- 
flare may embrace the same lace transparently 
used. Simple swiss bodices make up very 
well with tucks and entredeux of lace, fasten- 
ing in the back with small turquoise buttons, 
heart-shape, and mounted in narrow gold 
frames, Its lace and lawn stock has the 
back fastening of the same pretty buttons. 
Long tucked sleeves, transparently mounted, 
correspond nicely. A blue ribbon belt, on 
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the ends ot which are fastened a gold clasp 
having a turquoise heart in the centre, is 
girlish and becoming. These heart-shaped 
buttons are the fad of the moment among 
the young contingent especially. They 
come in gold, in silver, in imitation of tur- 
quoise, in shades of ‘violet and in white. 
There are three sizes, which may be found 
mounted and unmounted. 


SASHES AND STOCKS 


The effect of a sash tied in the back, with 
a smart bow of the same wide ribbon tied and 
posed on the left side of the bodice front, is 
very becoming as a note of color worn with 
white frocks. A high stock and cravat 
matching is also a charming combination. 
The thing to avoid is the wearing at one time 
too many articles of one color, as the wearing 
of a sash, a big corsage bow, a stock and 
cravat, Two distinct articles are quite enough 
for good taste, as a belt and stock, a sash and 
bow. 
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A REVIVAL THAT Is TOO NEW TO HAVE THE 
PRESTIGE OF THE ANTIQUE AND TOO 
OLD TO BE IN TOUCH WITH TO-DAY— 
$MART DIALOGUE IN MODFRN 
PLAYS—OF THE SEASON’S 
DRAMAS, THE COMEDY OF 
LORD AND LADY ALGY Is 
TO BE RECKONED AMONG 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 


Have been to an old play this evening 
and it made me feel like an old man. 
There are fashions in plays and some 

of them do not last. An artist paints a por- 
trait of a woman costumed in the prevailing 
mode of her time ; if the artist be a master his 
picture may live, but if he be just a painter, 
good, commonplace, and nothing more, his 
production in time becomes a perfect night- 
mare, We can look with pleasure on a por- 
trait mellowed by age, but it must bear the 
imprint of almost a century goal. How 
fearful are the portraits of the fifties and 
sixties, even if made fashionable for the 
moment by Pinero’s admirable Trelawny 
of the Wells, and how perfectly impossible 
are those of the seventies and the early 
eighties ! 

In this latter period I was still a very 
young man. I had been stopping abroad 
and I returned to New York for a winter. 
My impressions of the musical drama were 
rather decolte burlesques with an Amazon 
march, a transformation scene and some puns, 
all rhymes and pseudo-comic banter. I had 
heard admirable things of this kind in Paris 
and in London, but I had always retained the 
memory of Evangeline and its dotard heifer, 
which had assisted to fame so many worthy 
actors, and also I remembered a song called, 
‘* The Man in the Moon is Looking, Love.’’ 

When I returned to New York I found 
that the little Madison Square theatre with its 
double stage and its very drawing room like 
surroundings was the rage. A very absurd 
play, Hazel Kirke, was having a run; it was 
a servant girl’s own story and the entire plot 
and play were ridiculous. And then I saw 
Dixey. He burlesqued Hazel Kirke and he 
made great sport of the few follies of the day. 
He laughed at Henry Irving and made us 
wince at our admiration of all things English. 
But the times have changed. Twenty bur- 
lesquos, native and foreign, have we seen 
since those days. We have laughed with 
Leslie—poor Leslie—and Nellie Farran, we 
have been English enough to roar at some of 
the other imported burlesques, to like all the 
girls, runaway, circus and others included, and 
we have been quite well satisfied with 1492 
and Excelsior, Jr., both of which are greatly 
superior to anything that Dixey did. Still I 
went to see old Adonis again. I fear it wasa 
mockery. We may tell the old stories, but we 
cannot repeat the jokes of only ten years ago. 
If they were old, such as are those of Sheridan 
or of Shakespeare ‘or of the Greek comedy 
writers, we may laugh and shrug our shoul- 
ders and see in them the reflection of the 
times. But the resurrection of the so-called 
humor of ten and fifteen years ago is only the 
reflection of ourown folly. It makes us feel 
old and it makes the young people about us 
wonder why we could ever have enjoyed such 


trash. No, the role of the clown is not to 
bring up the past, Comedy becomes tragedy, 
I felt as if 1 were clad in the ill fitting clothes 
of fifteen years ago, as if I had almost worn a 
broadcloth evening coat—how many years 
ago did we do that ?—and as if I should in 
the morning have a flat satin scarf and a hat 
without much brim and much crown and look 
like the pictures one sees of the elder Sothern 
or of poor Harry Montague. 

No, no. I came away anold man. I do 
not want to revive my youth with such horrid 
fancies. Fifteen years ago I may have been 
under age and may have been wearing short 
trousers and have had a pack of school books 
under my arm. But let it go. It is too 
painful. Every tune has its reminiscence, 
every speech awakes an echo in my heart. It 
is slow torture. 

The plays of to-day I must confess are be- 
ginning to show the touches of smartness. 
Men who write them seem to be to the 
manner born. The plot may be shallow, but 
the dialogue is the one we hear among our 
friends. The English plays are a bit superior 
to ours in this respect. It is very dfficult 
fcr an American dramatist to write about life 
which he has never seen. His ideas are all 
stock ones, If he has been in decent com- 
pany he cannot write. If he has not he can 
write, but he cannot portray the people. His 
* society ’’ is all after one model. His snob- 
bish woman must have a lorgnette and pow- 
dered hair, his drawing rooms must be en- 
cumbered with impossible furniture and his 
servants must be creatures whom we would 
never have in the house for a second moment. 
One of the best of late plays I have seen is Lord 
and Lady Algy, and His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor is not half bad. It is flimsy and light 
and improbable, but its dialogue is smart. 
The people are made to say what people in 
real life would say. It is a bit risky and vul- 
gar at times, but people nowadays are rather 
prore that way. It is really a picture of 
contemporary manners and I enjoy a comedy 
of that kind just as much as I do reading old 
Pepys or the writings of any other man who 
stands for his time and age. 

Then what progress have we made! We 
are to-day most sensible in our clothes. 
Weare not asking what weshould wear. We 
have reached beyond that period. We have 
adopted mufti for certain times, semi-dress 
for certain times, and ceremonious dress for 
certain times. We glide fiom one to the 
other, and we are seldom at fault and always 
at our ease. Our quibs are brilliant, if 
cynical, and we are very worldly wise indeed. 
The world is truly before us like a great book, 
and we study men and women, and we watch 
them as we do the characters in a play. 

And perhaps there is very little else for us 
to do, but we want life and we want reality, 
When we desire romance then we go to an- 
other age. There is a bit of sentiment sti!! 
in ours, and hearts are as true; but then 
we are more worldly wise, and we spar and 
we fence and we win our battles with more 
skill. And thus it is that even the plays 
and the books, of ten years and fifteen years 
ago, are as banale as the fashions and equally 
as hopeless. Maybe, when fifty years have 
rolled by, we shall have them again exhibited 
as relics of the time, and they will be 
invested with romantic interest. At present 
they are only frauds. They are not old 
enough to be genuine antiques, and they are 
uncouth and come back to us as horrid 
spectres which, at least for a time, we 
fain would banish. 


UNDERCLOTHES 


Uits of undervests or shirts, drawers and 

S hose of white English goods light 

woolens are very popular. The weights 

are almost as a feather and the quality very 
fine. 

The same suits also come in light blue 
with self bands for the waist of the drawers, 
or in soft merino in Roman colors striped 
blue, white and pink. 

All these are in the more expensive class 
of goods, and would cost from $5 to $104 
suit. 

Very pretty hose at $1 a pair are in ciel 
blue reach'ng above the ankle. 

Silk evening hose are in embroidery and 
open work ; colors, blacks, designs, white. 
These range from $5 to $10 a pair. 
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Ral ond WE HAVE JUST PLACED ON SALE A NEW KNEE DRAWER, WHICH IS ESPECIALLY 
e Gov- ADAPTED FOR SUMMER SPORTS, AS IT IS LIGHT AND COOL, AND DOES NOT PREVENT THE 
id light FREE ACTION OF THE KNEE. IT IS MADE OF LINEN MESH. 

smart, THE CUT ALSO SHOWS A NEW FANCY KNIT FRENCH GOLF SWEATER, A PAIR OF LIGHT- 
a . WEIGHT GOLF HOSE, A NEW HAND-SEWN GOLF BELT, AND A VICTORIAN PLAID GOLF 
Prenes SCARF. ALL THESE GOODS ARE EXCLUSIVE NOVELTIES. 
‘ture of ’ 
sl SHIRTS 
ling old WE ARE SHOWING SUMMER SHIRTINGS MANUFACTURED FOR WS ABROAD. THE 
an who DESIGNS ARE ALL NOVEL AND CAN ONLY BE PROCURED FROM OUR SHOPS. 
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The Improved 
BOSTON | 
GARTER 


is an Essential of 
Well-Dressed Man. 


ALWAYS EASY 
EVERY PAIR WAI 
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Overalls 
For Girls! 
A practical play-gar- § | 


ieee ir oe Golf and Wheel Clothes, || 
protect the clothing | | 
with out interfering : | 


_ with healthful exercise Outing A. [ppar el 


Made of best quality denim, 





kKiding Breeches, | 





~CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg — 
never slips, tears nor unfastens, 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. | 


Sold Everywhere 


Senet fled bn 2232 











turkey-red suspenders, pearl 
Fithg buttons, cut extra wide to ac- 


y commodate the skirts—2 to 8 | * Boston, Mass, 
aa j of every descripti of dy-t = r or made 
Boy * 0, , sali’ | The most fraudulently and flagrantly counter- 


| feited article on the market to-day is the genuine 

















yers and 


ligh - 
Is light . denim, apron a. Suspenders have to order, in smart modes from newest weaves 


weights stic web ends, 2 to 16 yrs., Jum p- 


& 
ity very #5 to wear with overalls, 4 to 12 yrs., #8e. 
Examples of the many practical and late patterns. (0) anil arid 
tht blue things at the “‘Children’s Store.”” The 


. catalogue will tell you about the 
- others. Sent for 4c. postage. 
§ 


Diy Ge aia e 
__, P0-62 West 23d St, Y. Y. PRICES MODERATE. Farina Cologne 


o $104 








Old customers are hard to deceive. They may be 
e in ciel misled by the bottle and label, but they snow the 
Cologne. You cannot be deceived if the label reads: 


jery and Broadway, Cor. 31st St. Johann Maria Farina, GEGENUBER dem 








hit Julichs Platz—the word “‘gegeniber”’ must appear or 
white. the bottle is a worthless imitation. Send for circular. 
Each bottle also bears the label of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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(Continued from page iii) 

(2) If you wish an expensive belt buckle 
which will always be the fashion should not 
advise enamel, as it is a fashion of the mo- 
ment ; a silver belt buckle not too ornate and 
of heavy silver is the best, or a gold buckle of 
the same style. In the belt clasps which are 
being worn so much at present, very pretty 
enamel effects can be had at little expense. 
In the long run it pays to get a good buckle, 
as they can always be used in one way or an- 
other if fine, 

The enclosed sample would be very pretty 
for a shirt to wear with a piquésuit. Piqué 
shirts in white or colors, and wash silks are 
also pretty. White willbe very popular this 
summer and entire suits of white with belts 
and stocks in colors are always good style. 
With wash suits it is better to have entire 
shirts instead of fronts. The front of the 
shirt which shows when the coat is open may 
be as elaborate as desired with embroidery, 
tucks, etc. 

Vogue of 1 June, pattern page, will contain 
patterns of stocks and an article on collars, 
etc., to be worn with shirts. 

Skirts of both piqué and thin materials will 
be worn with the elaborate white waists this 
summer, but piqué skirts may be worn with 
all light waists, and if you wear a thin skirt 
it should be of the same materia) as the shirt. 

1280. Traveling Gown to be Mar- 
ried in—Trousseau for a Girl in Mod- 
erate Circumstances. To Bertha—(1) 
What kind of dress is most appropriate and 
stylish for a morning wedding the latter part 
of June, also used for traveling. Also what 
style hat ? 

(2) What is a good sensible and necessary 
trousseau for one in moderate circumstances ? 

(1) If you wish to be married in your 
traveling gown, and the wedding is to take 
place the latter part of June, your gown could 
not be very light in color, or of wool material. 
We think a blue foulard would be suitable 
for both occasions. Models on left side of 
page 245, Vogue 20 April, or Wanamaker 
model left figure, page 329 Vogue, 17 May, 
are pretty. The hat on centre figure of this 
page made in deep yellow straw, with crown 
trimm‘ng of blue velvet, black tip on left 
side and white violets in front, would look 
well with figured foulard. Theshape of your 
hat ought to depend very much upon what is 
becoming. 

(2) What trousseau is necessary for a girl 
of moderate circumstances depends very much 
upon where she is to live after her marriage, 
and whether she goes out very much or not. 
A good rule to follow is to have six sets of 
underwear, a dozen pairs of stockings, several 
pairs of boots in different weights, patent 
leather and evening slippers, a bath robe, a 
wrapper and two breakfast jackets. A good 
tailor-made gown with coat and skirt, and 
shirts to wear with it. Two afternoon gowns, 
one of silk, one of organdie. The foulard 
which is useful for many occasions, two even- 
ing gowns one with a guimpe, a covert coat 
and several hats. This is quite enough for a 
moderate trousseau. 

1281. Correct Shoes and Stockings 
for Wheeling and Golf. To J. W.— 
Will you kindly tell me what will-be the 
proper shoes and stockings to wear for wheel- 
ing and playing golf this summer ? 

The correct shoes for wheeling are tan 
shoes with low flat heels and round toes. An 
illustration of these shoes was published in 
Vogue, 16 March, page 171. The same 
shoe is correct for golf, with rubber disks on 
the soles, to prevent slipping. If you have 
weak ankles it is better to play golf in laced 
boots ; the style is the same as the shoe. 

In stockings plain black is most generally 
worn, but light weight mixed wool stockings, 
like those worn by the men, are also correct, 
or even plaids if not too pronounced. With 
a dark blue or white skirt, stockings of blue, 
with small polka dots look well. In fine cotton 
stockings you can get a Scotch plaid in dull 
green, with narrow red line, which are rather 
pretty for golfing, and not as warm as wool. 
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Prex Lerr—Hat of tan-colored pan- 
ama, trimmed with a black and white 


scarf and a bunch of coque feathers. | 
Urrzr Ricut—Hat of red and white | 


rough-and-ready straw, trimmed with turkey- 
red plumes and a bow of black satin ribbon. 

Centre Ficure—Hat of old gold rough- 
and-ready straw, trimmed with gold-colored 
feather pompons and black moiré ribbon. 

Lower Lerr — Leghorn picture hat, 
trimmed with shaded carnations. 

Lower Ricut—Hat of white rough-and- 
ready straw, trimmed with straw fish-net and 
natural coque feathers. 


MIDDLE PAGES 


Beginning at the left, figures 1 and 8 show 
a braided golf skirt and jacket, and give the 
effect of the jacket opened and closed. 

2. White piqué gown with polka dots in 
black, red or blue. Yoke of Swiss embroidery. 

3- Bicycle gown. Skirt of plaid cheviot. 
Jacket of plain gray, with revers of the plaid 
material. Skirt has two little hip pockets, 

4- Gown of white piqué, trimmed with 
bands of red, polka-dotted with white. 

5. Frock of lavender piqué, trimmed with 
insertions of embroidery. Yoke of tucked 
lawn, 

6. White canvas yachting gown, trimmed 
with blue canvas. The dickey is orna- 
mented with an eagle embroidered in white 
floss, 

7. Garden-party gown of robin’s-egg blue 
batiste, trimmed with white lace insertions. 
Yoke and front are composed of alternate 
rows of the insertion and cream-colored 
satin, through which is run fancy white silk 
ribbon. 


Fig 5539—Ball gown of white Chinese 
crépon on which is scattered white embroid- 
ered chrysanthemums. Long clinging skirt 
with very much of a swirl at the bottom held 
from the feet by many ruchings of silk and 
lace on the under skirt of pliable satin. 
Corsage formed of folds of crépon and white 
liberty gauze. The décolletage is outlined 
with a thick ruche of white chrysanthemums. 
This frock is in exquisite harmony and would 
be charming for a young girl. 

Fig. 5647—Nothing could be prettier for 
bridesmaid’s frocks than this model carried 
out in white mousseline.de soie over a rose du 
Barrie foundation of softly pliable pour de soie. 
The mousseline de soie skirt is trimmed to the 
knees with coffee-color lace insertion (Ren- 
aissance on net), with hand sewn tucks 
grouped between. The exquisite simplicity 
of the bodice gives catchet to the frock. 
About the shoulders is draped a fichu com- 
posed of tucks and insertion edged with a 
plissé of mousseline de soie ; this fichu is tied 
with a black velvet Louis xv1 bow, and the 
dainty ends of the lace fall below. Shirred 
sleeves and yoke are without lining, and the 
high collar and girdle are of rose du Barrie 
panne velvet fastened with pearl clasps at the 
back, The hat is a stiff black velvet affair 
rather on the English walking hat model, 
only with more flaring brim, trimmed with 
handsome black feathers and tulle. 

Fig. §5743—Graceful and becoming model 
to a slight figure. Material of white camel’s 
hair or piqué. Long redingote perfectly plain 
fastened with crystal buttons. Deep collar- 
ette of Point Venice outlining the opening, 
and hanging in pointed revers far over the 
bust. Plastrons of mousseline de soie, hand- 
tucked. Large leghorn hat of deep écru 
trimmed with black plumes. A knot of 
black velvet caught through the centre with 
an old paste buckle gives cachet to the frock 
and is fastened at the base of the collar. 

Fig. 5747—Pale blue piqué. Skirt, vest 
and collar are stripped with narrowest black 
velvet ribbon, overdress is entirely outlined 
with wee black velvet buttons. Across the 
slashed parts are straps of narrow black velvet 
ribbon fastened at either side with little dog- 
ear ends and rhinestone buttons. Pretty 
toque of black tulle and moiré ribbon. 


ROYAL bows 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Pure Grape Cream 
of Tartar. 























Fig. §751—Dark blue China crépe de 
chine, princesse, slashed up the right side, 
showing a bodice and skirt of black braiding. 
The collarette and bottom of the sleeves are 
also treated with the braid. Black silk cords 
fasten across the slash on fancy black crochet 
buttons. The princesse tunic is bound with 
a cording of black silk moiré. 

Fig. 5752— Exquisitely smart is a fine 
French white batiste entirely covered with an 
appliqué of renaissance and rose point lace 
The skirt is extremely full at the bottom and 
held out. by the many ruchings of silk and 
lace on the under silk skirt. Tight-fitting 
bodice drawn long waisted in front, finished 
with a fine white satin cording. Sleeves and 
yoke show the neck through ; tightly about 
the neck is worn a dog collar of pearls. 

Fig. 5756—White foulard with a broken 
line in corn-flower-blue, trimmed with black 
velvet ribbons. The little skirt is cut circu- 
lar and made without trimming. Guimpe of 
tucked white taffeta with a fall of lace from 
arm pits and black velvet straps across the 
shoulders—these reach down the back and 
fasten at the waist line with rows the same 
as in front, the only difference being there 
are no ends. Plain sleeves with a little full- 
ness at the top. Hat of coarse butter-color 
straw, trimmed with pink roses, leaves and 
deep cream satin ribbon. 

Fig. 5757—Dainty coat for a little miss of 
eight, made of fine blue serge. Attached to 
a shallow square yoke are box-plaits which 
give the coat a full effect. Over the yoke is 
a collar of Irish point edged with a ruffle of 
the same lace, Leg-o’-mutton sleeves finished 
at the hand with a cuff of the all-over Irish 
point. Pretty hat of écru lace, coarse blue 
straw braid crown and black velvet bows. 





‘PROCTOR’S 
EAST INDIA HOUSE 


Furnishings for Summer Homes. 


Odd Pieces of Pottery such as Lamps, 
Flower Vases and Candlesticks. 
Bamboo or Rattan Chairs $5.50 and $6.00 
Rattan Tables and Stools 1.25 and 3.75 
Hanging Piazza Seats 22.§0 
Hampers (three colors) . 4-75 
Pillows for Piazza and Country ‘House 1 50 
upward. 
Wall Pockets of Wisteria, green, red 
or brown . - §0,60and 75 
Plain Linen and Artistic Crétonnes, for 
Furniture Coverings or Curtains 
Real Bandanna Handkerchiefs 
Mail orders receive prompt attention. 
Leisurely inspection invited. 


5 East 20th Street, New York 
GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 


20 to 75 


Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 
vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEuBEN Co., @ New Yor«. 
For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 


DA. “pYs’ 
SACHETS de COILETTE 


Prepared only , ®t, '- } aor 54 Faub’g St. 








ing the 


These preparations are the vogue | a beautif 
cause 


complexion —s the e/ite of Europe 
they are known to be the most effective. 

Of absolute purity yy & leave nothing artificial on 
the skin, but keep it sh and youthful,so that 
artificial cooheaes are quite ——- 

Sold m America only b 


Vv. DARSY, 129 EAST 26TH STREET 


Write for circular. 


SIF YOUR HAIR ssi” 


pense. Gray hair restored to original color, 
bleached hair to any shad 
IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR. 
Clean, Odorless, Harmless. 
IMPERIAL CHEM. M’F’G CO., 292 Fifth Ave.,N.¥ 
eb bie 


















is not satisfactory it can be 
— so safely, quickly, 

















Feder’s Pompadour 
Skirt Protector 


(Covered by United States and Foreign Patents.) 


Stands High Above All Other 
Skirt Bindings. 


It is unapproachable in quality 
and durability. 

It abolishes all worry and care of 
how to keep the skirt edges well 
bound, neat and clean ; and withal 
it is guaranteed to last as long as the 
skirt. 

Feder's is the Original as it is also 
the Best, and it retails at 7 CENTS 
per yard. The enormous and grow- 
ing sale of Feder’s has made possible 
great economies in the cost of manu- 
facture, and the low price of 7 cents 
thus made possible will further in- 
crease its popularity. 

THE GENUINE has the name 
FEDER’S stamped on every yard, 
and is wound on spools, as illustrated 
above. 

Don't accept worthless and fraudu- 
lent imitations at any price, for it’s 
impossible to make anything better 
than Feder’s which is itself the best, 
and tos ve a cent ortwo in price and 
get trash is poor economy. Send 
back anything that has not grt the 
word Feder’s on every yard, and 
insist on having Feder’s charged at 
7 cents. 

The Genuine Feder’s Pompadour 
can be found at almost every dry 
goods store in the country. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, N. Y. 
Established 1847. 


SPUN GLASS LININGS. The 
appearance justifies the name. 


They are to be had in all colors and retail for 
asc. a yard, and are superior to Taffeta Silks— 
in strength, durability and appearance, All Dry 
Goods Houses, or write to J. W. GODDARD 
& SONS, 98 and 100 Bleeker Street, New York. 
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